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THE WEEK. 





Sir Henry Fow er published 
last Saturday the text of his 
telegram to the Viceroy of 
India on the subject of the 
making of a road in Chitral, together with the 
Viceroy’s reply. In his telegram the then Indian 
Secretary said, “No doubt you have considered 
probable charge of inconsistency between terms of 
your proclamation to tribes and policy advocated in 
your despatch of May 8th. As strong feeling on 
this subject exists here, I should be glad if you 
would telegraph privately any observations or ex- 
planations which occur to you.” By “here” Sir 
Henry Fowler obviously and necessarily meant the 
Cabinet, the telegram being a private communica- 
tion conveying the views of that body to the 
Viceroy. In Lord Elgin’s reply he states that he 
had anticipated this charge of inconsistency, but 
thinks it will be met by certain considerations 
which he names. We comment elsewhere on these 
telegrams and on the absolute vindication which 
they afford of Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler 


from the charges brought against them by Mr. 
Balfour. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Sir HenRy CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has made 
several speeches at Liverpool during the week. In 
these he has ridiculed the policy of the Government, 
declaring that Lord Salisbury has been found out 
both in home and foreign affairs. On the subject of 
army reform he declared that so far as the organisa- 
tion was concerned Lord Cardwell’s system had 
Proved a great success, and had secured the ap- 
proval of every Secretary for War and every great 
military officer since its introduction. He depre- 
cated any sudden changes in that system, which had 
stood so great a strain in recent years. As for the 
question of an increase in the army, it was one 
which depended greatly upon the general policy of 
the nation; and when the matter came before 
the House of Commons it would be the duty of 
members to inquire for what purpose the increase 
was required. 


_ IN _a third speech, delivered on Wednesday at 
Clydebank in Dumbartonshire, Sir Henry Campbell- 
annerman took occasion, « propos of the engineer- 
ng dispute, to refer to his introduction of the eight 
ours’ day into the Government workshops when 
oh was at the War Department, and to point out 

at the step, undertaken for no political motive, 


i 





but simply for the good of the workman and the 
State alike, had been fully justified by its results 
both in output and cost. The public purse had not 
lost a penny by it, and the well-being of the men 
had been immensely improved. Referring to the 
Indian frontier troubles, he maintained that the 
right course would be to leave the tribesmen alone, 
encouraging their independence and securing their 
friendship; so that if invaders came they might 
find plenty of difficulties in their path. 





Lorp ROoSEBERY has made two speeches this 
week. On Wednesday, in presenting a portrait 
of Sir John Hutton to that gentleman himself, in 
recognition of his services as Chairman of the 
London County Council, he took occasion to reply, 
quietly but with crushing effect, to the foolish 
charges lately brought against that body by Lord 
Salisbury of wasting time in rhetorical debates on 
subjects outside its own work. Zhe real work of the 
Council, he pointed out, is done in its Committees, 
and it goes outside its own special sphere of adminis- 
tration only to debate subjects on which it is bound 
to have an opinion. He prefaced his speech by a 
tribute to Sir John Hutton’s power of work and 
extraordinary command of detail, and hinted that 
it would be an excellent experience for critics of the 
Council if they could have some experience of its 
work. At the Guildhall on Thursday Lord Rosebery 
took part in another ceremony of presentation—the 
recipients being the. Common Council and the 
portrait that of the late Rector of Bishopsgate. In 
a most apposite speech Lord Rosebery testified to 
the manifold benefits Mr. Rogers had conferred on 
his generation, and to the force of character and 
wide sympathy that had enabled him to do so. 


Mer. AsquirT, in his speech at Stockton on Wed- 
nesday evening, naturally dealt with the weakness 
of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy in Crete, Siam, 
Madagascar, and Tunis, and commented on the 
futility of our operations on the North-Western 
frontier of India. But the most important part of 
his speech was devoted to the principles and policy 
of the Liberal party at home. He pointed out how 
Liberals had bound themselves to defend Free Trade 
principles against Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of an 
Imperial Zollverein, the Education compromise of 
1870 against the Denominationalists, and the London 
County Council against its own founders. For 
the future, while defending the party against the 
absurd charge familiar in Tory speeches of being a 
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mere collection of groups, each with its pet fad, he 
recommended concentration of energy, as in 1832 
and 1868, upon one object at a time, and pointed out 
the utter inadequacy of our present electoral and 
legislative machinery for achieving the reforms 
which the Liberal party have most at heart. He 
indicated that the question of primary importance 
was the reform of the House of Lords. 


Mr. COURTNEY gave an interesting address to 
the members of the Royal Statistical Society on 
Tuesday. His subject was the coal question as it 
was stated thirty years ago by Jevons in his famous 
book, and his purpose was to inquire how far Jevons’s 
predictions had been fulfilled during these thirty 
years. He reminded his audience that the book 
when published made so deep an impression upon 
the minds of men like Mr. Gladstone and John 
Stuart Mill, that it directly caused that great 
effort for the reduction of the National Debt 
which had led to its being reduced from eight 
hundred and sixteen millions in 1865 to six 
hundred and forty-four millions in 1897. Speak- 
ing generally, Mr. Courtney maintained that Jevons’s 
predictions had been justified, and that if there had 
not been an abatement in the production of coal 
there had been a very distinct abatement of the 
rate of progress in those great industries upon which 
our national predominance had been based. The 
most careless, when brought face to face with the 
facts, must see how idle was the optimism which 
men of repute thought good enough for public 
platforms. No endowment of energy and character 
could prevail in a struggle in which we were handi- 
capped by greater facilities of production abroad. 
An intelligent appreciation of the situation afforded 
the best promise of a perception of personal national 
duty. 

THE decision of the House of Lords in the case of 
Allen v. Flood and Another is one of great importance 
to trades unionists. The action was brought by two 
shipwrights against the district delegate of the 
Boilermakers’ Union to recover damages from him 
for having procured their dismissal from the 
employment of a certain company by stating 
that unless they were dismissed all the members 
of the Boilermakers’ Union in the employment 
of the company would come out on strike. In 
the original action before a judge and jury a 
verdict in favour of the two shipwrights was 
given ; the case was taken, on the part of the Trades 
Union, to the Court of Appeal, which confirmed the 
finding of the Court below. Afterwards the cause 
went to the House of Lords, and it has been before 
that House for two years. The law lords summoned 
eight of the judges to hear the case and give their 
opinion as to whether there was any evidence of a 
cause of action fit to be left to the jury. Six of the 
judges answered this question in the affirmative, and 
two in the negative. The judgment given by the 
House of Lords reversed the decisions of the Courts 
below, by a majority of six to three; so that an im- 
portant legal triumph was secured by the Trades 
Unions, 





THE engineering dispute continues, and seems 
likely to continue till Christmas is past. Great 
hopes were entertained that the sub-committee, to 
which the proposals of the masters have been 
referred, would make a report at Thursday’s sitting 
of the conference marking an appreciable advance 
towards the close of the dispute. But none was 
made, though hopes were informally held out of 
its early appearance. There have been vigor- 
ous protests, notably from Oxford and from the 
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collective bargaining which trade unionism seeks 
to secure ; but the question is one in which genera) 
a priori considerations are of little practical use. It 
is a question of detail, and on the details of the 
application of the principle agreement seems to be 
still far off. 


INTEREST in the Schools Question should not be 
allowed to pass away with the recent election, which 
entrusted the friends of education with the charge 
of elementary education in London. The British 
Agent at Buda-Pesth reports that one of the first 
things which attracts the notice of the stranger in 
that city is the number of large university and 
school buildings. Yet the schools do not suffice for 
the requirements of the city. Industrial and com- 
mercial education are provided for, and the studies 
are of a special and not only of a general nature. 
In 1890 the Ministry of Commerce gave 47,051 gulden 
and the Ministry of Jnstruction 160,842. In 1897 
these figures have become 485,000 and 75,500 respec- 
tively. The scholar begins his course of training at six 
years of age, and afterwards there are nine courses 
of special and practical instruction which he may 
follow according as he intends to follow a commercial 
or an industrial career. The schools, too, embrace 
all necessary branches of technological and pro- 
fessional knowledge, and include schools for girls, 
commercial studies for young women, of whom there 
were 592 pupils in 1896, and a school for Oriental Com- 
merce at Buda-Pesth. In addition, several institu- 
tions have attached to them a number of travel- 
ling scholarships and studentships paid for by the 
Government. This is a programme which London 
should not be content to admire from a distance. 
And one of the satisfactory reflections attending the 
Progressive victory is that there is good reason to 
think that it may not. 


A CRIME of a kind very unusual in England was 
committed in London on Thursday evening. Mr. 
William Terriss, the well-known and popular actor, 
was stabbed in the back by a man, said to have been 
employed as a theatrical “ super,” who seems to have 
conceived himself to have a grievance against him 
in connection with a failure to obtain aid from 4 
theatrical charity. Assassination, even when it has 
the excuse of a political motive, has always been 
held in especial horror among the English people; 
and it is a curious fact that a stock device of the 
stage should so seldom be imitated in real life. 





THE temporary withdrawal of our 
forces from the Tirah highlands 
has been accomplished with a spirit 
and an endurance worthy of a nobler field. But the 
general aspect of the last week’s proceedings is of 
the gloomiest. Our troops have marched through 
exceptionally difficult country to inflict punishment 
on men who may, in a sense, be described as “flies 
attacking a lion,” but who can inflict damage wholly 
out of proportion to their numbers—damage which 
already threatens to bring about the bankruptcy of 
India or necessitate the intervention of the British 
Treasury to avert it. The Afridis have received 
terribly severe punishment—of a kind that would 
rouse our own philanthropists and be exploited by 
our Chauvinists fast enough if it had been the work 
of Russian troops in Central Asia. But it has been 
inflicted at a heavy cost to us in money, suffering, 
and life; the risks run by our forces have evidently 
been very grave indeed ; and it seems certain that 
the work will have to be done over again in the 
spring, and probably repeated at intervals hereafter- 


ABROAD. 





THE German Emperor has surpassed himeelf, and 
Prince Henry has surpassed the Eniperor. It is the 
“Modern Caligula” over again, but a Caligula 
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masquerading with the most solemn phrases of 
Christianity and with a devoted high priest bow- 
ing down before him in the person of his dutiful 
brother. Indeed, it is a little difficult to explain 
Prince Henry’s attitude unless it is to be sup- 
posed that the Emperor designed both speeches 
himself and that fraternal duty led the younger 
brother to make yet another sacrifice. But the 
amazing picture of Prince Henry as Michael the 
Archangel (vice the Emperor sacrificing himself to 
the needs of his people at home), clad in medieval 
armour, “striking out with his mail-clad fist,” and 
wreathed with laurel as to his youthful brow, must 
surely be too much even for the courtiers of Berlin 
and the fossil nobility of East Prussia. It is an 
extraordinary thing that the house of the Hohen- 
zollerns has so completely escaped the possession of 
the faintest sense of the absurd. 


PUTTING aside the extravagances of the speeches 
at Kiel, there is not much novelty in them. We 
know what importance the Emperor sets on sea 
power and commercial development; and the an- 
nouncement that the one is the necessary corollary of 
the existence of the empire, and the other the revival 
of the glories of the Hanseatic League, is merely the 
Emperor’s way of expressing his dearest wish in the 
monarchical and medieval fashion that seems to him 
suitable. The effusive patronage of the Catholic 
missionaries by the War Lord suggests medizval 
methods of spreading Christianity, but it is clearly a 
bid for votes for the naval scheme. It is, in short, 
electioneering, as the Emperor understands that pro- 
cess. We await the results with interest. 





APART from this amazing Imperial deliverance 
the prospects of the German naval scheme have been 
growing rapidly brighter. It is certain, accord- 
ing to one forecast, of the support of 140 
members of the Reichstag, while 87 are equally 
certain to vote against it. Seventy votes, there- 
fore, are still in doubt, most of them belonging 
to the Catholic Centre; but, in spite of Herr 
Lieber’s disclaimer, it is generally believed that 
that party is open to offers, provided that appear- 
ances are kept up, and the postponement of the 
Navy Bill by the Budget committee till after the 
Estimates are settled—which has taken place at the 
instance of Herr Lieber—confirms this belief. The 
sudden establishment of the Germans in Shantung 
is, no doubt, a very powerful argument in favour of 
the scheme to the average voter; and the theatrical 
farewells of Prince Henry—ridiculous as they seem 
to foreign spectators—show that the hopes of a 
share in the opening up of China will be used to the 
full in favour of the Emperor's pet ambition. 





THE correspondence on the affairs of Crete, which 
has been issued this week as a Parliamentary paper, 
is a melancholy exhibition of impotence. The efforts 
of England and France have been rendered futile by 
German, and possibly by Russian, opposition ; and 
meanwhile, as Lord Salisbury points out in one of 
his despatches, the presence of the European fleets 
has made for anarchy by taking away the responsi- 
bility of such local authorities as are left. Excellent 
suggestions have been made—notably that of Lord 
Salisbury, that the requirement of unanimity in the 
decisions of the Concert should be dispensed with ; 
but nothing has been done, and it is quite clear that 
Germany has blocked the way. 





_THE Italian Ministry is at last reconstructed, 
without much alteration in its elements. Signor 
Zanardelli becomes Minister of Justice; the Mar- 
quis Visconti Venosta remains at the Foreign 
Office, and some new men come in—notably 
General di San Marzano and Signor Pavoncelli, as 





Ministers of War and of Public Works. But the 
Ministry is still a combination of Liberal and of 
Conservative elements, and considerable doubt is 
felt as to its ability to maintain itself. The 
grandiose plans of reform in local government and 
agrarian tenures which the Premier has sketched 
out at various times, must again be postponed in- 
definitely, and so, presumably, must his anti-Clerical 
eampaign. The new Minister of War will have to 
contend with precisely the same difficulties as his 
predecessor; and the Ministry as a whole will be 
exposed to the twofold attack of the adherents of 
Signor Prinetti, the late Minister of Public Works, 
from the extreme Right, and of Signori Cavallotti 
and Giolitti on the Left. The former has been 
working for some time for a concentration of the 
Liberal and Radical forces, but of this the new 
Ministry is the negation; the latter represents an 
important group of Piedmontese deputies. It need 
hardly be said that the concentration they desire to 
effect would be an excellent thing in itself if it would 
only substitute measures and principles for groups 
and personal ties as foundations of Parliamentary 
divisions; but, in the first instance, it would intensify 
the opposition between the Liberal elements in the 
country, and the army and the Court. 





THE Dreyfus case has passed into the sphere of 
melodrama. The ridiculous story published at the 
beginning of the week by the J/ntransigeant, in spite 
of the absolute impossibilities which diversify its 
general unlikelihood, seems to be taken seriously by 
its authors and a part of the Parisian public; but 
one cannot help thinking that it must mark the 
approaching close of public interest in the case. That 
Captain Dreyfus wrote to the German Emperor 
asking to be taken into the German army with his 
French rank (as if he were a Cambridge M.A. seeking 
incorporation into the University of Oxford); that 
the Emperor replied that he might remain where he 
was but in the German service, in spite of the fact 
that Jewish officers are not tolerated there; that 
his letters were stolen from the German Embassy, 
with one from the Emperor himself, and that the 
German Ambassador threatened to demand his pass- 
ports in consequence, must stretch even French 
credulity to the breaking point. It is curious, how- 
ever, that the Dreyfus case should have thrown into 
the shade the plentiful material contained in M. 
Rouanet’s report on the scandals connected with the 
Chemin de Fer du Sud and other concessions—in 
Malacca and elsewhere—published surreptitiously 
last Friday week. This appears to implicate various 
prominent politicians, including MM. Rouvier, Jules 
Ferry, and Jules Roche. But nobody seems to give 
it a thought. 





THE situation in the Dual Monarchy, and indeed 
in both halves of it, has become more and more 
involved and dangerous. The attempts of the new 
Premier to negotiate with the German Opposition 
have completely broken down. The latter demanded 
the resignation of the obnoxious President and Vice- 
President of the Chamber, and the withdrawal of 
the Falkenhayn amendment to the standing orders 
which was “rushed ” during the recent scenes 
in the House. The majority objected that con} 
cession on these points would be an admission 
that the conduct of the Opposition in outraging 
the dignity of the House was justifiable. The 
proposal on the part of the Ministry to settle 
the language question in Bohemia by dividing it 
into German, Czech, and “mixed” districts might 
have been accepted by the Germans, but it was 
objected to by the Czechs, who naturally did not 
want a recognised Bohemian Ulster intruded into 
their scheme for complete Home Rule. So the 
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Hungary by decree—a course which the Hungarian 
Ministry expressly refused in advance to approve 
of. If Baron Gautsch is replaced by a reactionary 
Premier, as is now prophesied, the result can only 
be further irritation among the Germans and the 
Magyars, and an additional strain on the bonds 
which unite Austria and Hungary. 











In the Hungarian Lower House, meanwhile, the 
Bill for continuing the provisional compromise, sub- 
ject to a further arrangement on the part of Austria 
by May Ist, passed its first stage yesterday week by 
185 to 37 with 229 abstentions—which leaves room 
for a good deal of speculation as to the future. 
Another fact which may hereafter be significant 
is that the Government is gratuitously outraging 
the feelings of the subject races by a Bill for giving 
a Magyar form to non-Magyar names of places—a 
new grievance to the Roumanians, Slovaks, Servians, 
and Germans of Hungary, who haveenough grievances 
already. The Slovaks, it is noted, are making com- 
mon cause with the Czechs of Bohemia—the Poles 
have already done so—and everything points to 
the probability of a great Panslavonic movement 
throughout the Dual Monarchy. But (as the Times 
correspondent at Vienna has pointed out) things are 
arranging themselves. If the Reichsrath does not 
reassemble, the Provincial Diets of Austria become 
her sole legislative bodies; and that is a long step 
towards Federalism. If Austria cannot arrange for 
a common Customs system with Hungary, the demand 
of the Kossuth party for separate Custom Houses is 
satisfied automatically. And so the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire goes on to its dissolution. 




































THE approach of Christmas 

LITERATURE, etc. brings with it the usual host of 
gift-books, mostly for children, 

some of which have been already noticed in these 
columns, while others are dealt with on a later page. 
But two or three, which distinctly belong to the 
sphere of belles lettres, deserve to be singled out from 
the mass. ‘‘'The People for whom Shakespeare wrote,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner (Harper & Brothers), 
gives a great deal of interesting detail culled 
from Elizabethan authors as to the fashions, the 
cookery, the social life, the manners, morals, and 
mind, of Shakespeare’s public. It might be better 
to find it oneself in Harrison and the records left 
by foreign visitors to the England of Elizabeth; 
but for that most people have neither the time 
nor the means.—‘ English Masques,” with an in- 
troduction by Herbert Arthur Evans (Blackie & 
Son), contains sixteen of the fifty printed masques 
in existence, with a list of the rest. Ben Jonson’s 
work largely preponderates in this volume, but there 
are specimens of the work of Davenant, Shirley, Cam 
pion, and others also. Theintroduction connects the 
masque with the English morris dance, and regards it 
as characterised in its developed form by the mingling 
in certain of the dances of the performers and the 
audience—a suggestion for modern society, perhaps. 
—‘ Selected Poems of Walter von der Vogelweide,” 
translated into English verse, with an introduction 
and illustrations, by Walter Allison Phillips (Smith, 
Elder & Co.), is an attractive presentation of some of 
the work of the great minnesinger, in whom the 
ideals of the age of chivalry were associated with a 
very decided and salutary practical influence in 
politics and morals. 










































THE most prominent musician in London just 
now is Edward Grieg, the Norwegian composer and 
pianist. One concert, consisting chiefly of orchestral 





Iv housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bavant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wages. 
















Reichsrath remains in recess, and the Emperor has | works and songs from his pen, was given in his 
prolonged the provisional arrangement with | honour a few weeks ago by the Philharmonic 


Society, and another, made up for the most part of 
songs and pieces of chamber music by Grieg, a few 
days ago by the director of the Monday Popular 
Concerts. Grieg, moreover, has given one concert 
of his own, and is on the point of giving another, 
the programmes in each case being devcted ex- 
clusively to his own compositions in various 
styles, with himself as solo pianist and piano- 
forte accompanist of his own songs. The com- 
poser combines in the happiest manner not “the 
useful and the sweet,” but the simple and the 
sweet; so that his expressive songs can be sung 
and his charming pianoforte pieces played by almost 
any well-trained amateur. Full of character, his 
music must, above all, be interpreted with intelli- 
gence and taste; and so few persons consider them- 
selves deficient in these qualities that every facile 
singer or fluent player takes to Grieg’s music as a 
matter of course. Everything he writes is tuneful 
and graceful, and almost everything is marked by 
Norwegian peculiarities of melody, rhythm, or style. 
Every concert he gives is crowded, and all his music 
is listened to with intelligent appreciation—for the 
most part by musicians and amateurs who possess 
practical knowledge of it. 


Tue Westminster play lets in a whiff of air from 
the times of Rome’s active expansion. This year, as 
four years ago, the play chosen was the 7'ri- 
nummus of Plautus. Plautus was something of a 
Shakespeare, a stage-carpenter and prolific play- 
wright by turns, or rather translator: for he makes 
little pretence of adapting his Greek originals for 
his Roman audience. The fact is his public wanted 
things Greek, for so seriously did the police regula- 
tions hamper early Latin comedy that Italy would 
never have got beyond the stage of the rough 
country buffoonery called the Fescennine licence, 
unless certain bold spirits had ventured to 
lay hands on the chic Athenian comedy and 
introduce lively Thalia by main foree. The 
justification of this Independent Theatre was its 
complete success. One of the pleasantest of these 
Greco-Roman comedies is the Trinumimus (Three- 
penny-bit), so called, in modern fashion, from a 
very subordinate incident in the play—the fact that 
a loafer sells his services for that sum to a stranger 
to carry bogus letters. While the Sycophanta is on 
he certainly makes good fun, and the rest of the 
comedy is due to one of those slaves in the drawing 
of whom Plautus excels, but whom he seldom makes 
so respectable as here. Four old men, two young 
ones (one a rake and the other a model of propriety) 
make up the cast: no women, and perhaps so 
much the better, as all Plautine girls are de- 
praved, if beautiful. Into the representation of the 
characters the Westminster scholars entered with 
remarkable zest, and they must carry away with 
them a genuine grip of living conversational Latin 
such as many months with Virgil could not give. 
The most convincing characters were the Stasimus 
of Mr. Bernays, the Sycophant of Mr. H. R. Flack, 
and the Lesbonicus of Mr. Cotterill. The audience, 
as usual, was highly pleased with the fare provided, 
perhaps for very various reasons, among which were 
other people present, the quaint old schoolroom, the 
Greek costumes, the sonorous accents of a strange 
language, and occasionally the appreciation of what 
it was all about. We trust it will be long before the 
school or its play are transplanted from its site under 
the shadow of the Abbey. 









M. ALPHONSE DAUDET was prob- 

OBITUARY. ably best known to the average 
English reader as the creator of 

the immortal Tartarin—as the friendly satirist of 
big game shooting, mountaineering, and colonial 
enterprise, as they are understood in France. But 
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his more serious work, which was hardly less familiar 
to those who keep touch with current French 
literature at all, displayed a rare power of pathos 
and knowledge of life and character.—Mr. William 
Terriss, to whose murder we have referred on a 
previous page, had achieved a high measure of success 
both in classic comedy and still more in Adelphi melo- 
drama.—Sir William Maxwell, Governor of the Gold 
Coast, had done excellentservicethereand in Malaysia, 
and would probably have effected much, had he lived, 
in developing our possessions on the Gold Coast.— 
General Sir Henry Lynedoch Gardiner, K.C.B., was 
Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen.—Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., had been trained amid the influences of the 
Gothic revival in architecture,and had developed 
modern Gothic and adapted it to the needs of 
the present day with considerable independence 
and marked success. He will be best remem- 
bered as the architect of Truro Cathedral, but 
his work has left its traces in Lincoln, Bristol, and 
other cathedrals, and a great multitude of parish 
churches which he had designed or restored.—Pro- 
fessor Arthur Palmer, of the University of Dublin, 
was a Latin scholar of considerable eminence.—The 
Rev. William Roberts had formerly been for many 
years minister of Horbury Chapel, Notting Hill, and 
bad served as Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
—M. Rempler had for a time conducted the judicial 
inguiry into that Southern Railway scandal of 
which the results were published last week. The 
withdrawal of it from him by the Bourgeois 
Ministry had led to the conflict between the French 
Senate and the Chamber, which seemed for a time 
to threaten the existence of the upper house, but 
resulted in the coilapse of the Bourgeois Ministry 
and the Radical-Socialist coalition.—Mr. J. R. Cobb 
had done much for the preservation of architectural 
monuments of the past, and will be remembered as 
the restorer of the Foudroyant—a patriotic enter- 
prise which never met with due appreciation. 








MR. MORLEY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 





N the course of the able and striking speech 
which Mr. Morley made at Bristol last week, 

he used certain arguments on the subject of the 
House of Lords that seem to call for some criticism 
from Liberals. There was a time, as most of us know, 
when Mr. Morley was more earnest in attacking the 
special privileges of the House of Lords than in 
dealing with any other political question. It was to 
him that we owed the application of the phrase “ End 
itor mend it” to the hereditary Chamber, and no 
one fought more stoutly than he did in those days in 
the great cause of the People versus the Peers. It 
was the remembrance of the part he had thus played 
in an important political struggle that intensified 
the disappointment felt by his friends and fellow- 
Liberals when, at the General Election of 1895, it 
was found that he did not take the part which 
bad been expected of him in the attack that was 
then made upon the great stronghold of hereditary 
privilege. We do not know that his speech at 
Bristol was specially designed to throw light upon 
the reasons that led him two years ago to fave the 
question of the House of Lords severely alone; but, 
in any case, it enunciated some principles which are 
distinctly open to controversy. Of these the most 
important was that contained in his declaration that 
a general attack upon the privileges of the House 
of Lords, founded either upon the past abuse of 
those privileges or upon the abstract ground of the 
indefensibility of the hereditary principle, is certain 
to miscarry, “You must have an occasion,” says 
Mr. Morley. “The House of Lords must resist the 
p>pular will upon some.measure. Then will be your 





oceasion.”’ We gather from this declaration that the 
speaker was not one of those who believed two years 
ago that the hereditary Chamber had “ filled up the 
cup.” Not even the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill and the other measures which were lost in the 
last Parliament by the action of the Peers was 
sufficient, in his opinion, to justify the policy of 
attacking the Upper House. Still less does he think 
it likely that a movement which is founded upon a 
mere sense of abstract justice is likely to succeed. 

It must be conceded that, from the point of view 
of the practical politician, there is something to be 
said for Mr. Morley’s proposition. Undoubtedly it 
would be much easier to carry the country against 
the House of Lords at a moment when that House 
had just rejected some measure upon which the heart 
of the nation was set, than at any other time. But 
it is impossible to admit that the agitation against 
the hereditary Chamber, and the institution of a 
popular movement for restricting the veto it has 
upon the will of the nation, ought to wait for any 
such “ occasion” as that which Mr. Morley seems 
to have in his mind. If this were true, then we 
might say good-bye to all hope of that great consti- 
tutional reform, upon the attainment of which the 
hearts of most Liberals are now fixed. The House 
of Lords shows a good deal of the cunning of the 
serpent in the manner in which it uses, or abuses, 
its unjust and arbitrary privileges. Mr. Morley 
himself pointed out in his Bristol speech that when 
a Tory Government was in power the House of 
Lords always stopped short of actual revolt, how- 
ever ready it might be to threaten it. The same 
prudent cowardice distinguishes it in its dealings 
with the legislation promoted by Liberal Govern- 
ments. It is always ready to resist, to delay, to 
embarrass, and to mutilate that legislation. But 
when it sees that matters have reached a point at 
which further resistance to the popular will must 
involve the extinction of its own highly cherished 
prerogatives, it invariably beats an ungraceful but 
wise retreat. It hated the Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church with all its heart; but 
when it became evident that the defeat of the Bill 
would mean that Mr. Gladstone, then at the zenith 
of his power, would devote his splendid energies to 
an attack upon the hereditary legislators who “ lived 
in a balloon,” it refused to follow even its old idol 
and leader, the Earl of Derby, in further resistance 
to the measure. The same thing happened when the 
Household Franchise Bill was presented to it a second 
time in 1884. It had thrown the Bill out with a 
light heart; but when it saw that rising agitation, in 
which Mr. Morley himself took so prominent a part, 
it lowered its flag and sullenly accepted the inevitable. 
On both of these occasions the consequence of its 
surrender was that the Liberal leaders repressed the 
movement for limiting the privileges of the Peers, 
and they were spared—to do fresh, and in some cases 
irreparable, mischief in the future. 

Now Mr. Morley himself will acknowledge that 
“such an occasion ” as he demanded was afforded by 
the House of Lords in 1884; but it went past 
unimproved, and why? Because at that moment the 
British people were full of the question of the 
franchise, and when they had, after vexatious delays, 
secured their desired triumph on this point, they 
rested content. If they had not done so, if they had 
determined that, having once declared war against 
the absurd and indefensible powers of our hereditary 
legislators, they would fight the matter out to the 
end, this great question would have been settled long 
ago, and Parliament and the nation would have been 
spared all the vexatious delays and defeats, the 
obstruction and the mutilation of good and useful 
measures, which they have since suffered. We 
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Suppose Mr. Morley thinks that when next the Peers 
act as they did in 1884, the precedent of that year 
will not be followed. The cup will then at last be 
full to overflowing, and the battle, so often offered 
and so constantly deferred, will be fought out. At 
all events, if he does not feel this conviction we 
cannot understand the advice he gave his audience 
at Bristol last week. For our part, we do not pretend 
to see any signs of such a change in human nature 
as will justify this conviction. The members of an 
Administration a2 like other men, They do not love 
unnecessary struggles, and having set a particular 
object before them, they are usually anxious to 
gain that object by the easiest and shortest path 
that leads to it. Let us put an extreme case 
to Mr. Morley. Suppose a new Liberal Govern- 
ment should bring in a new Home Rule Bill, and 
that this Bill, after being carried by large majorities 
in the House of Commons, is rejected by the House 
of Lords. Suppose further, that, after its rejection, 
a great popular agitation arises in the country, and 
the Peers, finding themselves threatened as they 
were in 1884, allow it to become known that if the 
Bill is sent to them a second time they will not 
again throw it out. Would Mr. Morley, as a 
member of this new Government, accept the tardy 
and enforced surrender of the Peers, or would he 
insist upon laying Home Rule for the moment on 
one side in order to “have it out ” finally with the 
House of Lords? We know perfectly well what his 
answer to that question would be, and it is an 
answer that disposes, we think, completely of his 
Bristol argument. 

If the question of the House of Lords is really 
to be dealt with effectually by the people of 
the United Kingdom, it will have to be dealt 
with upon its own merits, and not upon any side 
issue associated with the merits of some different 
and subsidiary problem. An “occasion,” and a 
good occasion, for placing the issue before the 
country may be found almost at any moment. We 
have only to follow the history of the House of 
Lords during the last dozen years in order to find at 
least the same number of occasions when, if the 
Liberal party had been in earnest on this question, 
it would have had a sufficient excuse for raising it. 
What is wanted now, in order to bring about a 
successful campaign against an institution which 
men of all parties admit to be in principle indefen- 
sible, is the full discussion of its history and 
character, and the instruction of the public in its 
real bearing upon the rights of a free nation. We 
have never been among those who believed that the 
House of Lords would fall, like the walls of Jericho, 
before a trumpet-blast of popular indignation. Its 
siege and subjugation will not be an affair of days 
or weeks, but of months and years. Yet its over- 
throw is certain if the campaign is conducted with 
proper strategy, and under a leadership which com- 
mands the confidence of those who believe that the 
constitutional rights of the nation ought to be 
vindicated. And just because we believe that the 
battle against the Peers will be a long and difficult 
piece of business, we think that the preparations for 
= campaign should be set about without further 

elay. 








WANTED, AN APOLOGY. 





R. BALFOUR is not a slow man. His mind, as 
arule, moves more quickly than most people’s. 

But his moral sense is not so keen as his intellect. 
He has brought against two members cf the late 
Government, Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler, 








He has accused them of 
deceiving the Viceroy of India, of concealing from 
him the fact that they regarded the annexation of 
Chitral as a breach of faith, and of springing their 
view suddenly upon him through speeches in Parlia. 
ment after they had left office. Last Saturday there 
appeared in all the papers conclusive evidence that 


a most serious charge. 


this accusation was untrue. With Lord Elgin’s 
consent, and by his desire, Sir Henry Fowler 
published the private telegrams which passed 
between them on the subject of Chitral in the month 
of May, 1895. On the 30th of May Sir Henry tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy: “ No doubt you have con- 
sidered probable charge of inconsistency between 
terms of your Proclamation to tribes and policy 
advocated in your dispatch of May 8th. As strong 
feeling on this subject exists here, I should be 
glad if you would telegraph privately any observa- 
tions or explanations which occur to you.” This 
telegram, which we have quoted in full, clearly 
proves that Sir Henry Fowler did exactly what 
Mr. Balfour said he had not done. Sir Henry 
had, indeed, previously stated as much in 
public. Mr. Balfour apparently did not believe 
him. But even Mr. Balfour, who will say 
most things at a pinch, will not say that this 
telegram is a forgery, and therefore only one possible 
course remains for him if he wishes to be considered 
a manof honour. That is to apologise frankly for 
an utterly unfounded accusation of a peculiarly gross 
and offensive kind. He will have to do this sooner 
or later, and he may as well do it at once. Apologies 
do not become pleasanter by being postponed. But 
Mr. Balfour has only himself to thank for the dis- 
agreeable position in which he is placed. He chose 
toassume, without knowing the facts, that his political 
opponents had behaved in a disgraceful manner. He 
knows the facts now, and the duty which his know- 
ledge imposes upon him. 

Lord Elgin’s reply is remarkable. Lord Salisbury 
and Lord George Hamilton talk as if the contrast 
between the Proclamation of the Viceroy and the 
policy of the Government were a concocted device of 
platform politics. Lord Elgin says, “I anticipated 
charge.” He proceeds to argue ingeniously, though, 
in our opinion, sophistically, that the two things 
may be reconciled. But he quite understood that an 
explanation was required, and he recognised at once 
that it was his business to find one. Insinuations 
have been made in the Tory Press that the “ strong 
feeling ’’ described by Sir Henry Fowler as existing 
“here,” meant the opinion of Radicals below the 
gangway in the House of Commons. That is 
nonsense. The Secretary of State communicated to 
the Viceroy the views not of Sir William Wedder- 
burn or Mr. Labouchere, but of the Cabinet. These 
private communications have been published in con- 
sequence of Sir Henry Fowler’s allusion to them 
at Wolverhampton. And how came Sir Henry to 
allude to them? It was for the express and 
legitimate purpose of refuting Mr. Balfour’s false 
charges. Those charges have not been, as Mr. 
Balfour seems to think, forgotten. They were 
specific, and they applied to Lord Rosebery as well 
as to Sir Henry Fowler. Their substance was that 
the late Prime Minister in the House of Lords and 
the late Secretary for India in the House of Commons 
invented for the first time after the change of the 
Government and after the General Election, an 
alleged breach of faith which they had fraudulently 
kept back from the knowledge of their colleagues 
and of Lord Elgin. Does Mr. Balfour, does Lord 
George Hamilton, persist in this scandalous imputa- 
tion? They can write to the Times fast enough 
when they see the chance of damaging an opponent. 
When they are convicted of slander, they are 
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obstinately mute. But this ignoble silence will have 
to be broken, and the sooner it is broken the better 
for the reputation of her Majesty’s Ministers. 

The history of the Chitral affair is now plain 
enough to anyone who will read the Parliamentary 
Papers, the private telegrams, and Sir Henry 
Fowler’s speech. Sir Henry, dreading the precipi- 
tancy of the military clique at Simla, telegraphed 
over and over again that the Government must not 
be committed to any definite policy. Lord Elgin 
and his Council properly waited for the relief of 
Chitral, about the necessity of which everyone was 
agreed, before expressing their opinion. Their 
final despatch was not sent till May 8th, and on 
that day a summary of it was telegraphed to 
Sir Henry Fowler. In that telegram Lord Elgin 
asked, fairly enough, that no decision should 
be taken by the Cabinet until the text of 
the despatch arrived. It arrived at the end of 
May, and then Sir Henry sent his private tele- 
gram to the Viceroy, asking him for a “ private” 
answer, which meant that it was for the Cabinet. 
This answer was, in accordance to custom, sent to 
every Cabinet Minister before the Cabinet met, and 
thus every consideration was given to the views of 
the Indian Government. The decision of the Liberal 
Cabinet was sent to the Viceroy by the Secretary 
of State by telegraph and without reasons. These 
would have followed in a formal despatch if the 
Government had not immediately afterwards re- 
signed. That was a great misfortune, which has 
landed us in a costly, bloody and useless war. It was 
peculiarly inconvenient for Lord Elgin, because 
it deprived him of the opportunity for reading 
the arguments by which the Cabinet were guided. 
The war is said to be now virtually over for the 
winter, though the slaughter still goes on. It is to 
be renewed in the spring. With what conceivable 
object? The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
strongest and most sensible man in the present 
Cabinet, positively denied at Bristol last week that 
he was in favour of the forward policy. We are not 
surprised, for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has a head 
on his shoulders. But the logical inference of his 
declaration, which must have driven poor Mr. Curzon 
wild, is that Sir William Lockhart should be recalled 
from the Tirah valley, and that the Afridis should be 
left to themselves. 








A CRISIS IN TRADES UNION HISTORY. 

HE week through which we have just passed 
will be memorable in the history of organised 
labour in Great Britain. The law as to the right to 
strike or threaten to strike has been settled by the 
highest legal authority in the land, and the limita- 
tions which must be placed upon that right—if our 
industrial pre-eminence is not to be lost—have been 
illustrated, if not settled, in the conference between 
the engineers and their employers. The decision of 
the House of Lords in Allen v. Flood, contrary as it 
1s to the considered opinions of the majority of the 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench and of the Lords 
Justices, may be regarded as a triumph for the 
right of combination. The members of one trades 
union felt themselves aggrieved because work which 
was claimed as the proper work of men of their 
trade was given, not to non-unionists, but to 
members of another trades union. They threatened 
to strike. The employers, yielding t» the pressure of 
the more numerous body, dismissed the men to whom 
objection was taken. The men dismissed brought an 
action against the officers of the rival trades union, 
and the jury found that the threats were malicious. 





Nevertheless it has been determined that the dismissed 
men had no remedy in law. A combination of work- 
men may refuse to work, or threaten to refuse to work, 
with any other workmen without giving to those 
other workmen any right of action. If there had 
beer a long contract of service between the employers 
and the shipwrights the case might have been dif- 
ferent: there is strong legal authority for the 
contention that to combine to induce a man to break 
a contract is unlawful. But this question did not 
arise, nor in fact does it arise in most similar dis- 
putes. The dispute on the Thames was not by any 
means a singular dispute. According to the last 
Board of Trade return, 33,121 workmen struck in 
1896 owing to disputes as to working arrangements, 
7,478 owing to disputes as to the employment of 
other classes of workpeople, and 12,031 owing to 
disputes on questions of trade unionism, as against 
8,658 who struck in order to obtain shorter hours of 
labour. For instance, in the London building trade 
there was a great fight against a rule proposed by 
the masters: “That in the event of an objection to 
the employment of any workman, no strike shall 
take place prior to the matter being referred to and 
decided by the Board of Conciliation, whose deci- 
sion shall be final.” At Hull the engineers struck 
because an ordinary machine-worker was em- 
ployed to work a new milling machine, and 
because brass-finishers were employed on a certain 
lathe used in the making of brass-cased cocks 
and valves. The dispute lasted seventeen weeks. 
On the Thames the engineers struck because they 
were dissatisfied at the apportionment between 
engineers and boiler-makers of work on the new 
water-tube boilers. At Jarrow the caulkers struck 
because drillers were employed to cut out side lights 
by a machine. In fact, the claims of certain com- 
binations of workmen to monopolise certain classes 
of work are among the most fruitful causes of trade 
disputes. These claims involve great difficulty and 
risk of stoppage of the works whenever any new 
machine is introduced. But it has been finally and 
conclusively decided that they do not involve any 
breach of the law. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the House of 
Lords has decided that such a use of the power of 
combination is wise or right. There are many 
things permitted by law which are nevertheless 
wrong. Messrs. Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, might 
close their works to-morrow if they so pleased, just 
as Lord Penrhyn closed his quarries. They might 
throw a vast body of shipbuilders out of employment, 
and incidentally destroy the linen industry, which 
depends for its successon work being found in the same 
town for the male relatives of the female textile 
workers. The town would be reduced to ruin, but the 
law would have no fault to find with Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff. Public opinion would put them 
down as fools, for giving up @ profitable business, 
and as brutes for causing so much human misery, 
but there would be no power to compel them to re- 
open their works if they preferred to keep them 
closed. Now the action of a trales union whic) 
uses the power of combination to stop industry, is 
like that which we have imagined, taking a capitalist 
firm as the hypothetical evi!-doer so as to carry con- 
viction. At the very best, they are doing evil in 
order that good may come. Every stoppage of 
industry is an evil. Every day lost in a great 
manufactory equipped with all the latest and most 
expensive machinery is a loss to the community. If 
these stoppages are frequent in any country, capital- 
ists will not put money in machinery there, and 
consumers will prefer to give their orders to other 
countries. It may not always be easy to trace the 
number of orders lost owing to any particular strike, 
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but it cannot be denied that the liability to strikes 
which has forced English manufacturers to put 
strike clauses in their contracts is a permanent handi- 
cap on our industry. We are far from denying that 
some strikes may be justified, just as St. Augustine 
was justified in his pious: fraud on the Nile. 
A strike to obtain a living wage, for instance, may 
be justifiable. But just as every man has a legal 
right to strike, so upon every man lies the moral 
and patriotic duty to work. And where the point 
at issue is one that can be adjusted by arbitration 
—where especially it is a dispute on technical details 
between different classes of skilled workers — we 
should not be sorry to see the rule of compulsory 
arbitration enforced in the London building trade 
made the law of the land. 

Pending the passing of such a law, workmen 
cannot complain if the decision in Allen v. Flood 
makes employers more than ever understand the 
necessity for combination among themselves. During 
the long engineering struggle the employers have 
not always been fortunate in their spokesmen, and 
have been unwise enough to enunciate many general 
propositions which the workmen could not be ex- 
pected to accept. But it is futile to deny that they 
were at least partly in the right, and that a complete 
victory for the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
would have been disastrous to the trade as a whole. 
The leaders of trades unions are sometimes men 
of very great ability who have been so devoted 
to their class that they have not used their 
ability to climb into the position of em- 
ployers. They are sometimes wise enough to 
understand their limitations—to understand, for 
instance, as Mr. Knight of the Boilermakers does, 
that piece-work in engineering is so various that 
prices must in most cases be regulated by individual 
rather than collective bargaining. They may be 
enlightened enough to welcome the introduction of 
new machines even if they involve a certain displace- 
ment of labour, knowing that the refusal to intre- 
duce new machines will mean in a year or two a 
much greater displacement of labour in the country 
which stands still. Such men, by encouraging 
esprit de corps, have done a good deal to keep up the 
high average standard of efficiency in British work. 
But all labour leaders are not equally wise or 
cautious. High technical skill combined with the 
organising faculty usually lifts a man into the 
position of manager or employer, where the reward 
is greater and more secure. It would be scarcely 
too much to say that the secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers needs as great 
ability as the manager of the largest works in the 
kingdom. Such ability is not always at the service 
of the unions. A man who attempts to interfere 
with the management of machinery without being 
himself abreast of the latest knowledge of technical 
progress in other countries may easily become a 
public danger, and it is impossible to deny that there 
has been a great deal of this ignorant interference 
recently in the engineering trade. The terrible 
lock-out of 1897 may not be useless if it teaches the 
men that such interference must be disastrous. The 
men and the masters both have perfect liberty of 
combination. It is a liberty which can be very easily 
misused by either or both. If it comes to a trial of 
strength, the masters are in the long run stronger 
than the men. Thus the perfect liberty is not 
altovether an unmixed blessing to the men even 
from the selfish point of view. The more freedom 
there is in striking, the more readiness there will be 
to lock out. Would it not be better for all if 
the liberty to strike established by Allen v. Flood 
were modified so far as to compel a resort to 
arbitration ? 











THE NEW FACTOR IN THE FAR EAST, 

HE victim has departed for the sacrifice—which 
T will probably never take place. Prince Henry 
of Prussia, after a round of farewell visits at home, 
has finally taken his departure from Kiel to take over 
the German conquest in China. He has been 
dispatched on his mission by his Imperial master 
in a speech the extravagance of which is matched— 
and, indeed, surpassed—by his own reply. The two 
together suggest that Wilhelm II. would have com- 
manded his own fleet and led his own marines 
against the hosts of the heathen, if only his advisers 
had not assured him that his presence at home was 
indispensable to the guidance of Europe. But even 
apart from the latest scene, the Imperial part 
of the enterprise must seem to foreign observers 
ridiculous. Prince Henry is a sailor, and must 
take some of the risks incident to his profession. 
We shall all be sincerely sorry if any harm should 
befal him; but China is not West Africa, and 
except for electioneering purposes, as the Kaiser 
understands electioneering, there is really no visible 
reason why he should go there at all. At 
present, of course, the Kiao-Chau incident is being 
utilised for the forwarding of the naval scheme. 
With a new Hong-Kong to defend, how can cruisers 
be refused? With China falling to pieces, and 
Russia, France, England, and Japan doing their 
best to pick up the pieces for themselves, how can 
Germany dispense with battleships to enable her to 
vindicate her own claims to a share in the spoils? 
Her Emperor with his own hand has depicted the 
Yellow Peril. It may now be his mission to render 
it innocuous. 

This is the sort of advocacy with which the 
German local papers will be supplied from official 
sources during the coming General Election. 
Primarily, the Kiao-Chau enterprise is an advertise- 
ment for the naval scheme. But it kegins a new stage 
in the opening up of China, and the development of 
German commerce. It is to a lesser phase of that 
development that the Greeks and Cretans have 
been sacrificed. It is to secure concessions for 
German subjects and openings for German goods 
and capital in Turkey that the Emperor has 
backed the objections of the Sultan and paralysed 
the Concert of Europe. But a field now offers 
which can be won by less questionable means. Kiao- 
Chau is occupied as a security for the fulfilment of 
the promises that the Chinese have made. There is 
no reasonable doubt that means will be found to 
secure it, either by a lease or otherwise. Nobody, 
so far, has objected ; even Japan, it is reported, has 
nothing to say in opposition, provided the territory 
occupied is limited to a hundred square miles. The 
Chinese Government is negotiating peaceably, and 
opposes merely by sending up ballons d’essai, like 
the rumour to which the Times gave currency last 
week as to the possible acquisition of an inlet further 
south, at a point threatening the interests of England 
and Japan. Kiao-Chau therefore, as we lave said, 
may be a second Hong-Kong, but a Hong-Kong 
which is the outlet of a district controlled by German 
consuls and worked by German capital and enterprise. 
It may be the nucleus of a real German colony, a place 
where Germans may not only reside for a few years 
to make a competence—or fail to make it—but may 
bring up their children under the national dag. 
That the province of Shantung has great capacities 
there can be no doubt. A German savant, Professor 
Hirth, who has just been lecturing upon it at 
Munich, draws a picture of its resources which might 
stimulate the greed even of less earnest colonisers 
than the eager appropriators of a desert in South- 
West Africa. The province abounds in all kinds of 
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grain and fruit; no less than one hundred drugs are 
among its exports; fish and game are in extraordinary 
abundance ; beans—an article of exceptional import- 
ance in the native trade—are a staple export coast- 
wise, a fact which suggests that German steamers 
may presently secure the whole of the coasting trade ; 
and, judging by the kinds of food available for 
silkworms, the potential product of raw silk must 
be enormous. The metallic wealth of the province 
has been exaggerated and is uncertain, but coal is 
abundant, though the working is grotesquely primi- 
tive, and the quality is not yet known. But as, 
according to the same authority, in the best known 
mine the miners are stopped by water at twenty 
feet from the surface, it is clear that there is 
ample room for improvement both in the working 
and in the character of the coal. Enough, at any 
rate, is known to show that the value of the 
concessions is considerable, and may be very great 
indeed. 

The occupation, however, must eventually raise 
serious international questions—not by itself, bat in 
its consequences. As a mere matter of trade, we 
need not object to fair competition on the part of 
Germany or anyone else. It will not be easy to 
abolish our pre-eminence, and we confess to a 
suspicion that German traders will always do 
quite as well under our fiag as under their own. 
We may expect our Imperialist Government to 
see that nothing now open to us in China shall 
be closed, and to do its best to secure that 
if the trade of other European nations in the Far 
Hast increases, everything that is possible sball be 
done to secure to our own merchants a fair chance 
of a corresponding increase. In the first week of 
October, 1894, prompt measures were taken by Lord 
Rosebery’s Government to protect British interests 
in the Treaty Ports in view of the Japanese advance 
—measures far more drastic, it may be remarked, 
than those not in the secret suspected. Our trade 
with the Far East is a British interest which no 
Government dare neglect. We only trust our 
Foreign Office, as at present constituted, is com- 
petent to protect it from illegitimate injury. 

But the opening up of China, when it gets 
beyond the Treaty Ports, cannot but tend to the 
partition of the Empire. What will happen then ? 
There are Germans who, as Sir George Baden-Powell 
has just been telling his constituents, hope some day 
to make it “the German India.”? But Russia will 
have something to say to the contrary, and will 
assuredly not be satisfied with Manchuria alone. It 
is hardly probable—trade being essentially competi- 
tive, and the militarist and Protectionist revival of 
our day tending to make it a separator of the nations 
rather than a bond of union—that the European 
Concert will stave off partition, or even that 
the Powers, with the United States and Japan 
added to their number, will agree t» divide 
the country into “spheres of influence.” Bat 
Wwe suspect that the first opposition to Ger- 
many will come from Japan. That essentially 
imitative Power, which is picking up European vices 
as well as virtues, is quite prepared to imitate 
Germany in her methods of expansion, and looks on 
China as her destined prey. But German expansion 
will meet with difficulties from the Chinese. As the 
last naval officer who failed to reorganise the 
Chinese navy is reported to have said, “The Chinese 
will not fight unless driven into a corner, but then 
they will fight well.’ If Germany means much 
more than ordinary trade—which Germans have 
always conducted successfully without official aid— 
she will find her expansion met with serious resistance 
in the East as well as inthe West; and Shantung may 
even prove a second Tonquin. But if she only means 








ordinary trade, we have good reason to welcome her 
settlement—provided always that her competition is 
fair, and that her advantages do not involve the 
exclusion of other nations. That we can trust our 
own traders to succeed under foreign flags is amply 
shown by their success in the Philippines and Java. 
And we are not without hope that the economic 
policy which is inspired to-day by military men may 
at length prove its fatuity in the eyes of the peoples, 
and that Protectionism and State-aid may some day 
give place to free commerce and open competition. 








INSURANCE, 





IFFERING from the practice common among 
life assurance companies, the Clerical, Medical 
and General elects to terminate its financial year as at 
the 30th of June, and it is not unlikely that its annual 
report obtains thereby more than ordinary attention 
by virtue of its solitary appearance in the slack 
season of insurance affairs. The Society held its 
seventy-third annual general meeting on the 26th of 
last month, and the report then presented was no 
exception to its flattering predecessors. The report 
in question is also specially interesting in that it is 
the first issued since the distribution of surplus 
following upon the valuation made as at 30th June, 
1896, a valuation, by the way, which, though made 
on the strongest lines practicable, disclosed the 
largest surplus recorded in the history of the 
Society. We now learn that the surplus was 
apportioned among 11,761 participating policies, and 
that if the assured had all elected to add the 
bonuses to the sums assured, their policies would 
have been increased by £604,700—that is, nearly 
£112,000 more than the increase effected at the 
previous quinquennial division. The Clerical, how- 
ever, has a special reputation for giving high cash 
values of reversionary bonuses, and it is not 
surprising that more than a third of the participating 
members decided to accept cash payments. The 
total bonuses paid in cash amounted to £121,170, a 
heavy item on the debit side of the revenue account, 
but one which, in the long run, no doubt, represents 
as favourable a transaction for the office as for the 
assured. In addition to these cash bonuses, nearly a 
thousand members exercised the option offered them 
of reducing or, in some cases, extinguishing their 
premiums by the application of their portion of the 
profits. 

Turning to current operations, the Society 
appears to have had a prosperous year in all direc- 
tions. Excluding reassurances effected with other 
companies, new policies were issued for sums assured 
totalling £549,405, which may be regarded as about the 
normal figure for the Clerical’s annual new business, 
and quite a large enough turnover to preserve the 
requisite vitality. Nevertheless, the amount quoted 
shows a slight advance upon the corresponding 
figures of last year. The premium income rose from 
£269,205 to £277,601, and the total ordinary income 
of the Society from £402,480 to £110,589, there being 
thus a satisfactory increase of slightly over £8,000 
in the receipts over the corresponding income of the 
preceding year. In addition to this, the Society had 
again a favourable mortality experience, the claims 
being well within the actuarial expectation, and it 
being further stated that upon analysis a satis- 
factory profit resulted on the whole year’s accounts 
under this head. 

Coming to the matter of interest earned on 
investments, we find the only retrograde item in the 
report, the rate realised by the assurance fund being 
£3 17s. 3d. per cent., as compared with £° 15s. 9d, 
per cent. on the previous year. This, however, was 
by no means unexpected, and the great majority of 
insuranceoflices were fellow-sufferers with the Clerical 
in this respect. Yet it certainly means a slight fall 
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in income, and, as it is difficult to foretell when the 
existing downward tendency in interest rates will 
be arrested, the Society is quite right to underline 
the exceptionally low rate—2} per cent. only— 
assumed in the valuation of its liabilities, and to re- 
mind the publicthat this is in itself a safeguard against 
possible adverse effects from continued financial 
depression. Nor should the nature of the Society's 
investments be overlooked in this connection. The 
list of assets detailed in the balance sheet is one 
to ensure everyconfidence. The fundsareplaced in un- 
exceptionable channels and, in addition, are in many 
cases set down at a price considerably below their 
actual present value. 

Perhaps the most important announcement in 
the report is that referring to the revision of 
premiums payable under non-participating policies. 
The low-priced policy bas always been a marketable 
commodity in some circles, and of late its popularity 
has increased. The Clerical, therefore, is now seeking 
to cater for those who prefer the protection of ample 
assurance at the least possiblecost tothealternativeof 
sharing in profits. More than one company in recent 
years has achieved success by pushing the non-profit 
business on a low scale of premiums with the idea of 
increasing the amount of profit divisible, while at 
the same time restricting the area over which the 
profit is to be distributed. Now, the Clerical, Medical 
and General, in issuing its table of reduced non-profit 
rates, refers to the revision of premiums, which took 
place in January last, as having had an excellent 
effect upon the business. We may take it, therefore, 
that the continued reduction in thenon-profit scale has 
been well considered, and that it is likely to still 
further assist the Society in the development of its 
prosperous trade. 

To the observations made in this column recently 
in connection with the great Cripplegate fire, there 
is little to add except that the most reliable informa- 
tion limits the losses of the underwriters at Lloyd’s 
to less than £60,000. As to the investigation by the 
City Coroner at the Guildhall, it is not taken very 
seriously in insurance circles. It is regarded as 
quite improbable that any tangible good, so far as 
fire prevention is concerned, will result from this 
civic formality, and it is to be regretted that 
the matter could not have been brought before 
a committee of experts, whose recommendations 
would have had weight and authority. As it is, we 
must look to the Fire Offices’ Association to put 
all possible pressure on the City Commission of 
Sewers when the rebuilding of the wrecked district 
is under consideration. It is understood that the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, which owns the greater part 
of the land, is quite favourable to the adoption 
of such structural improvements as would involve 
a replanning of the whole area destroyed, and in 
the interests of the public, as well as of the insur- 
ance companies, the best available opinion should 
now be secured and due effect given to it. 








FINANCE. 





HE fortnightly settlement on the Stock Ex- 

change, which began for mines on Saturday 
and for other stocks on Monday, has passed off 
much more smoothly than was anticipated. Rates 
have been lighter than most people feared last 
week, and the account opened for the rise has 
proved to be very small. Therefore, the little scare 
of Thursday of last week has completely come to 
an end, and there has been a general recovery in 
quotations. Business, it is true, is still very slack, 
but the impression is very general that early in the 
New Year there will be a revival of activity. 
It is hardly probable, however, that, for some time to 
come, there will be much activity in the International 
department. Paris is a great market for Conti- 
nental securities, and Paris has not only lost much 





money during the last couple of years, but is in 
danger of further losses through the crisis in Spain, 
In Austria-Hungary there can hardly be much move- 
ment while the antagonism of the races is so 
rancorous, and the German Markets will be held in 
check by the condition of France and Austria. So 
far as Russia is concerned, it is to be remembered 
that the crops have failed in several of the great 
wheat-growing provinces, and that in some of these 
famine is apprehended. Nor must we forget that, 
after all the promises that have been made, no real 
satisfaction has yet been given to the mining 
industry in the Transvaal. It is quite true, at the 
same time, that the progress of that industry has been 
marvellously great. For the month of November the 
total output of gold exceeded 297,000 ounces, and it 
seems safe to say that the total value of the gold pro- 
duction for the year 1897 will not fall short of eleven 
millions sterling. Bearing in mind how short a 
time it is since gold was discovered in the Transvaal, 
it will be seen that the progress has been little less 
than wonderful. And it is reasonably certain that 
the production will increase at least as rapidly in 
the coming year. The progress of Western Australia 
is likewise very great. So is that of Queensland, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that Canada will 
have more than one very rich goldfield. In spite, 
then, of all discouragements, the City is looking 
forward to a much more active business in gold 
shares during the coming year. Trade, too, is likely 
to be very good. It is reasonable to expect that, 
compared with the past few months, there will bea 
very considerable increase in the American purchases 
of European goods; while, now that famine has 
ceased in India, India will likewise be a larger 
purchaser, and the whole of the Colonies may be 
expected to buy on a freer scale. 

Money during the week has been scarce, and rates 
have been fully maintained. Indeed, the Bank of 
England has done a large business in lending and 
discounting. The Bank retains its control of the 
outside market, and owing to the holidays and to 
the requirements of meeting interest and dividends 
at the end of the month, there is sure to be a strong 
demand for accommodation during the next few 
weeks. But with the New Year money will begin to 
flow back from the interior to the great monetary 
centres all over the world, and gradually the surplus 
balances will come back to London. In India there 
are signs of the Money Market becoming again 
somewhat tighter. It will be recollected that the 
Bank Rates were put down to 5 per cent. both in 
Bombay and Bengal alittle while ago. On Thursday 
both Banks raised their rates to 6 per cent. The 
exports of cotton and rice are expected to be large. 
The Burmah rice crop is said to be the most 
abundant that has ever been grown, and though the 
price of rice is low, the amount to be exported will 
be enormous. The India Council was unexpectedly 
successful in the sale of its draftson Wednesday. It 
offered for tender 40 lacs, and itsold the wholeamount 
at 1s. 3..d. per rupee, and it subsequently sold five 
lacs by special contract at ls. 3,\,d. per rupee. Ap- 
parently the whole of the 40 lacs were taken by a 
single applicant, and there is a rumour in the market 
that this was done because of the Bear selling of 
exchange some little time ago. The expectation now 
is that the Exchange Market will remain steady for a 
week or two, and that there will be a decline before 
long. 

The Lanston Monotype Corporation, Limited, has 
a share capital of £550,000 in 150,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, 250,000 ordinary 
shares, and 150,000 deferred shares of £1 each, 
and it offers the preference shares and 166,670 
ordinary shares for subscription. The Company 
acquires the right to manufacture and sell within 
the United Kingdom the Lanston typecasting and 
setting machine. The purchase price is £400,000— 
a very large sum indeed for an unproved process. 

The East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories, 
Limited, has a share capital of £250,000 in 150,000 
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7 per cent. cumulative preference shares and 100,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each. It has besides £150,000 
5 per cent. debenture stock, altogether £400,000. 
The Company acquires the business of distillers, 
sugar manufacturers and refiners, carried on by 
Messrs. Parry & Co., bankers and merchants of 
Madras. The purchase price is £365,000, leaving 
barely £35,000 for working capital. 

The Madrid and Santona Railway Company, 
Limited, has a share capital of £2,406,400, and 
4 per cent. first mortgage debentures amounting to 
£3,200,000. The contractor has entered into an 
agreement to construct the railway in return for the 
payment to him of the first mortgage debentures, or 
their proceeds, and on his behalf £1,600,000 4 per 
cent. mortgage debentures are now offered to the 
public. It is further stated that the contractor 
and his friends have taken 22,200 shares of £20 
each, on which 50 per cent. has been paid, and 
applied in acquiring the concessions, making sur- 
veys, and providing the necessary guarantees 
with the Government. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ie TURDA Y.—Sir Henry Fowler's publication of 
the telegrams which passed between himself 
and Lord Elgin on the subject of the Chitral pro- 
clamation puts an end to the clap-trap of Mr. 
Balfour and the other ingenious persons who have 
been trying to drag a red-herring across the trail of 
the “forward policy” men. The telegrams make it 
clear (1) that the Government from the first saw 
that the making of a road in the Swat valley would 
expose England to a charge of breach of faith ; (2) 
that Lord Elgin, though he did not share this view, 
by no means treated it as unfounded, but sought to 
explain away,the facts which supported it; and (3) 
that in the end Sir Henry Fowler and his colleagues 
emphatically refused their assent to the making of 
the road. No sooner had the Jingo Administration 
of Lord Salisbury come into office than the decision 
of the previous Government was reversed, and 
orders were given that the road should be made 
without regard to any possible charge of breach of 
faith. This decision was arrived at in spite of the 
fact that a minor member of the Government—Mr. 
George Curzon to wit—had publicly declared that 
the tribesmen would regard any steps like those 
which the present Government decided to take asa 
— of the promises contained in the proclama- 
jon. 
_The facts being as stated above, it seems 
ridiculous to waste further breath or time upon 
them; and it can only be because Ministers are so 
fully conscious of the badness of their case with 
regard to the frontier policy, that they continue to 
indulge in their sham indignation regarding the 
charge of breach of faith. It will be well for the 
future to concentrate attention on the fact that 
these operations against the tribesmen are directly 
due to the insane policy of the Government 
two years ago. I do not believe that the whole 
of the Government concurred in that policy. I 
have reason to think quite differently, indeed. It 
was Lord Lansdowne, at the instigation of Lord 
Roberts—a fine soldier, but an infantile politician— 
who induced the Cabinet to agree to this policy. 
e know now something of what it has cost us. 
The campaign has resulted in a terrible loss of life. 
Scores of English homes are scenes of mourning this 
Christmas as the direct result of the blunder of the 
Government. Next Session we shall have to face 
the mere money bill, and it is so big that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may well tremble as 
he thinks of it. Finally, our troops are now retreat- 
ing from the scene of the operations without having 
really subdued the tribesmen or accomplished any- 





thing, in spite of the heroic valour they have shown. 
It is the saddest and most miserable chapter in our 
recent history, and all that is needed in order to 
bring the men responsible for it to utter discredit is 
to impress the facts upon the minds of the British 
people. Never before have we had to witness such a 
spectacle of Jingoism run mad. 

The numerous meetings of the Cabinet this week 
may have been due to the consideration of the 
measures to be brought forward in the coming session ; 
but there are rumours which give a different reason 
for these prolonged discussions. I referred to them 
last week, and it is only necessary to say that they 
are still in circulation. 

Sir Benjamin Browne's letter in the Times this 
morning ought to do something to clear the air with 
regard to the merits of the engineering dispute. I 
have no sympathy with the policy of “ smashing ” the 
trades unions, and I do not think the employers have 
been very clever in their mode of placing their case 
before the public. But it would be well if the gentle- 
men who are engaging in academic discussions as to 
the legitimate functions of the unions would address 
themselves to two specific instances of union inter- 
meddling in the affairs of the employers which Sir 
Benjamin Browne mentions. One is the arbitrary 
stoppage of the trial trip of a steamer, when the 
men are on board and steam is up, and the other the 
action of men in refusing to work a short period of 
overtime when a large weight, such as a boiler or 
bed-plate, is hanging half-lowered in the hold of a 
ship—to the danger of life and property. Is it 
“ legitimate” that in these cases the employer must 
run, cap in hand, to the district delegate of the 
Amalgamated Engineers and obtain his consent 
before he asks his men to finish their work ? Perhaps 
when the good people who only see that the right of 
combination appears to be in danger consider these 
and similar cases they will find that the question is 
not so free from complications as they are inclined 
to imagine. 

Sunday.—There is a semi-official denial in the 
papers to-day of the story that Mr. Chamberlain is 
likely to leave the Colonial office at an early date. 
Denials of this kind do not stop the voice of rumour. 
Nobody, of course, knows what truth there may 
be in the stories that have been widely circulated of 
late. But one thing is certain. That is that, in the 
opinion of men who know the Colonies, and who 
have no immediate interest in the party politics of 
Great Britain, there never was a more dangerous 
man in the position of Secretary to the Colonies 
than Mr. Chamberlain. In South Africa he is now 
universally distrusted; he failed to secure the 
confidence of the leading statesmen of Canada 
during the Jubilee season, and in other parts of the 
Empire he has produced an impression that is any- 
thing but favourable. A great many people would 
heave a sigh of real relief if they were to learn that 
he had been promoted to some other position offering 
less scope for the exercise of his mischievous abilities. 

Monday.—A story is told regarding the late 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Derby 
which, if true, throws light upon the carrying of the 
resolution as to women’s suffrage. It appears, 
according to this story, that a number of energetic 
ladies, learning that certain of the associations 
represented at the Federation were not sending 
delegates of their own, offered to act as delegates on 
this occasion, paying their own expenses. In this 
way the female suffragists had a much larger body of 
supporters at Derby than they would have had 
otherwise. Of course, if this story is true, the 
associations which accepted the services of these 
volunteers and untried delegates were greatly to be 
blamed. The vote of last week notoriously does not 
represent Liberal opinion on the question of female 
suffrage, and all that it has done has been to damage 
the Federation and to add to the troubles of the 
Liberal party. 

The curious semi-official statement in the Times 
this morning with regard to Mr. Chamberlain, 
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following as it does the paragraph in yesterday’s 
Observer, will strengthen the conviction that the 
recent rumours about the Colonial Secretary were 
not without foundation. Itis to be hoped that there 
is no warrant for the statement that he remains at 
the Colonial Office in order to carry out fresh 
schemes of grandiose self-advertisement. The 
schemes he has already hatched are surely 
sufficient to satisfy even his ambition. At any rate, 
they involve quite as much risk as the Government 
will be justified in incurring in order to please a 
single man. 

Tuesday.—The papers this morning contain an 
account of further useless bloodshed on the Indian 
frontier ; but they do not contain that apology from 
Mr. Balfour to Sir Henry Fowler for which the 
public are waiting. Mr. Balfour, it will be remem- 
bered, brought certain distinct charges against Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler, These were, firstly, 
that they had invented the cry of breach of faith as 
an after-thought; secondly, that they concealed this 
fraud of theirs from their colleagues, and that it 
was not until they made their speeches in August 
and September, 1895, that any public intimation of 
the fact that they regarded the road-making in 
Chitral as a breach of the proclamation was made; 
and, thirdly, that Sir Henry Fowler had behaved ina 
dishonourable and ungentlemanly way to Lord Elgin 
in giving him no hint of what was passing in his 
mind as to the proclamation. All these charges are 
now disposed of. They are shown to be what 
Lord Cross, in his elegant language, would describe 
as “thumping lies.” Nobody accuses Mr. Balfour 
of lying; but he is proved to have recklessly dis- 
seminated a false statement, of the utter falseness 
of which he now has the fullest proof. Where is 
the apology which, under these circumstances, he 
owes to the men he has calumniated? That is a 
question which a good many persons are asking just 
now, and the fact that there should be no answer 
forthcoming does not increase Mr. Balfour's reputa- 
tion either as a statesman or an honest contro- 
versialist. Surely the leader of the “ gentlemanly 
party’ in the House of Commons should have a 
greater care for his own reputation! However, I 
forget that Mr. Balfour never reads the newspapers. 
Possibly he has not yet seen the text of Sir Henry 
Fowler's telegram to Lord Elgin. 

Wednesday.—Wiser counsels seem to be prevail- 
ing on both sides with regard to the Engineers’ 
Conference. The masters appear to have recognised 
the fact that their “ultimatum” so-called was 
couched in language which was open to misunder- 
standing, and in these circumstances they are very 
wisely going over their proposals again with the 
representatives of the men in the hope of arriving 
at a clear understanding with them of the proposed 
terms of settlement. In these circumstances one 
would think that wise men would scrupulously 
refrain from using any language that might be 
likely to interfere with the prospect of peace. But 
the correspondent of the Times who deals with this 
question has thought it judicious to-day to explain 
with great clearness and emphasis that the masters 
do not mean to budge a single hair's-breadth 
from the position they have taken up, and that 
the only concession they will make will be as to 
the words in which they state their determination. 
What gratuitous folly is this! If the object of the 
Times correspondent were to keep the deplorable 
struggle alive for another half-year, he could hardly 
take better means for accomplishing thatend. More- 
over, it is merely fatuous to talk of the wording of 
an agreement as having no importance. The word- 
ing in legal documents is everything, and a simple 
change of phraseology, though it may not alter the 
intention of the original authors of the agreement, 
may completely transform its character so far as its 
practical effect is concerned. It is to be hoped that 
both masters and men will take as little notice as 
possible of outside expressions of opinion, of what- 
ever nature they may be. 





Thursday.—The talk is very bitter in the clubs, 
and especially in those devoted to the military, ove; 
the miserable news from the Indian frontier. Ony 
men have done their best, and done it at a terrible 
cost to themselves. Never was the valour of the 
Queen’s soldiers more conspicuously shown than in 
the campaign which is now at an end. And the 
result is—nothing. The enemy, so far from being 
demoralised or panic-struck, has hung upon the 
skirts of the retiring force until it has actually 
returned to British territory. True, it is the winter 
that has beaten us and compelled the retirement; 
but are the Afridis and the other tribesmen likely to 
believe this? Of course they look upon themselves 
as victors, and all over the “ wild North-West” the 
legend will run this winter that the Queen’s troops 
have been resisted and driven back by the men 
of the hills. Next year there must be another 
campaign—more money spent, more precious lives 
lost, and all for what reason? Simply because Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Roberts thought that they 
had a fine opportunity two years ago of showing 
that they were not as those despised Liberals were, 
and the Cabinet was persuaded upon their advice to 
enter upon a career of insane adventure! If the 
country is willing to condone criminal blundering of 
this kind, there is nothing in the shape of crime or 
blunder that it will not forgive the men now in 
office. 

Lord Rosebery has had two pleasant functions to 
take part in this week, and both connect themselves 
with interesting aspects of his career. The pre- 
sentation of Sir John Hutton’s portrait not only 
recalled Lord Rosebery’s self-denying work as 
Chairman of the London County Council but gave 
him an opportunity of vindicating that body from 
the ridiculous calumnies of Lord Salisbury. The 
people of London owe a very heavy debt to Lord 
Rosebery for the part which he took in the early 
days of the Council. But for his influence and for 
the prestige attaching to his name, the great repre- 
sentative body of the Metropolis would have been 
still more heavily handicapped than it has been in its 
battle against privilege and corruption. As for to- 
day’s ceremony, it recalls the memory of a man who 
was not only for many years one of the distinctive 
figures of London life but a most devoted and disin- 
terested friend of Lord Rosebery himself. Mr. Rogers 
is still mourned by a wide circle of friends, and the 
gap he left in their hearts is not likely soon to be 
filled. Nobody can have mourned him more truly 
than the statesman whom he so often cheered by 
his sympathy and his inveterate optimism — an 
optimism that in his case might be well described 
as heroic. The old friends of Mr. Rogers will have 
been gratified this week by the news that his former 
curate, and intimate friend and associate in all his 
religious work, the Rev. R. H. Hadden, has been 
appointed a chaplain to the Queen. 

Friday.—A shiver of positive dismay ran through 
men yesterday when they read the telegraphic 
report of the speeches of the Emperor William and 
his brother at Kiel. Those of us who have never 
thought that it was a wise proceeding to indulge in 
continual ridicule of his Majesty’s methods, and who 
are sincerely anxious that this country should remain 
on good terms with Germany, are positively con- 
founded by this extraordinary exhibition of medieval 
folly. How Prince Henry came to “play up” t0 
the Emperor in his self-assumed réle of St. Michael is 
a mystery. He is an amiable, level-headed young 
man, who has certainly not sympathised with his 
brother’s extravagances hitherto. It is suggested 
that the Emperor composed not only his own speech 
but the Prince’s reply to it; and though this seems 4 
wild idea, it is not half so wild as the speech itself. 
That his Majesty contemplated leading this great 
expedition himself is very evident, and I assume that 
he was only prevented from doing so by the offer © 
his brother to take his place. It is impossible not t0 
anticipate a dynastic catastrophe in Germany at 83 
early date. 
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DEAN LAKE: A REMINISCENCE. 





N the spring of 1842, a schoolboy invalided home, 

I was reading with Arthur Clough, then just 
made Fellow of Oriel, and living in a tiny Holywell 
lodging. I remember his darting into my father’s 
house, his gown hanging over his arm, with the 
eager cry, “ Mr. ——,I am elected!” One morning, 
at the beginning of summer term, he took me to 
breakfast with Lake, whom I then saw for the first 
time. His rooms at Balliol looked into the Quad; 
and as we stood at the window after breakfast, 
Lake pointed out a black-haired, smooth-cheeked, 
ruddy undergraduate, and said, “That man will be 
our double-first this term; look at him.” It was 
Temple; and I went with Clough into the Schools to 
hear his Viva voce. Lake was kind to me after that 
—one day tcok me for a walk. We met his doctor 
in Broad Street, and they stopped to talk. He was 
looking wretchedly ill; admitted in answer to ques- 
tions that he had fasted during Lent; and I listened 
unnoticed to the wise earnestness with which the 
doctor—a man greatly respected and beloved—urged 
upon him the duty of caring for his body as the 
condition of all useful work. In fact, the phase of 
feeling which took shape in bodily maceration was 
with him a transient one; he had been bitten by 
the Newmania, but he soon, like Goldsmith’s Man 
of Islington, “ recovered of the bite.” Entering the 
University some years later as an undergraduate, I 
found him a prominent Balliol don; but I did not 
come across him till he one day proctorised me for 
some venial lapse, good-humouredly recognised me 
on hearing my name, asked me to his rooms, and 
again showed me kindness. He was not liked either 
as tutor or as proctor. His manner was cold, sar- 
castic, sneering, and a certain slyness earned him 
the nickname of “Serpent.” When young Lancaster 
of Balliol, under an accumulated load of misde- 
meanours, was “sent down” in 1849, Calverley, or 
Blaydes as he then was, wrote a set of verses 
describing the tribunal which sate in judgment 
on him—the “ Master,” Wall, Lake, Jowett, Wool- 
— and the rest—Lake’s verdict being delivered 

us :— 


“And the Serpent’s brow was calm, and the Serpent’s words 
were low: 

‘I’m sorry, Mr. Lancaster, but really you must go; 

The fact has come so plainly before the tutors’ knowledge, 

And if we once pass over this, what rules can bind the 
College?’” 


Furneaux of Corpus, a wonderful mimic, used to 
repeat the squib in character, giving the exact voice 
and manner of each speaker. Lake bore, for strictly 
Balliol consumption, another playful sobriquet, an 
obvious diminution of his name. Walking one day 
with John Conington, he said, “Do you know, 
Conington, that the men call you the Sick Vulture?” 
Conington turned on him his extraordinary moon 
Visage, with its green-cheese hue, its gleaming spec- 
tacles, and its quivering, protruded lips, and said, 
“Do you know, Lake, that the men call you 
Puddle?” 

In 1858 he took the College living of Huntspill, a 
very valuable incumbency, but a secluded, stagnant, 
unhealthy village in the Bristol Channel marshes. 
He was not the man to spend there much of his 
time: he kept a capable curate—a muscular Christian 
he called him—and lived mostly in London, enjoying 
club life at the Athenzeum, and labouring for a long 
time on the Duke of Newcastle’s Education Com- 
mission. I remember standing with him at the 
Highbridge Station, when one of his principal 
farmers came up and said, “We don’t see much 
of you at Huntspill, Mr. Lake.” “You may depend 
Upon it,” said Lake, “ that you won’t see more of me 
than I can help.” His work on the Commission, 

Owever, was genuine and valuable. He was one 
of its most active members, supporting the large and 
Wise recommendations which, novel and startling 





at the time, were all embodied eventually in Mr. 
Forster's Act. He told me that their secretary, a 
distinguished writer and journalist, but in the habit 
of riding roughshod over his fellows, tried, as was 
his wont, to dominate and bully the Commissioners. 
They deputed to Lake the task of extinguishing 
him, and in response to some instance of unwarrant- 
able interference he went across to the secretary 
and explained to him with serpentine grace that he 
was intruding on their prerogative and must con- 
fine himself to his proper function. The hint was 
taken perforce, but one of the reporters present said 
afterwards to Lake, “The expression of Mr. ——’s 
countenance, sir, when you spoke to him was truly 
diabolical.” I saw a good deal of him during his 
visits to Huntspill. I was endeavouring to re- 
organise an ancient Grammar School, and to make 
science teaching part of its curriculum. In both 
attempts—in the latter especially—he took great 
interest, helping me with money and advice, and 
attending the public meetings which were held. 
He was an animated—nay, a violent—speaker : arms 
and coat-tails flew about while he strode hither and 
thither. When he rose for an after-dinner oration 
he used to clear out of his way the wine-glasses and 
other unstable appurtenances of the dessert. He 
posed always at that time as an advanced Liberal 
and a Broad Churchman: his pleas for frank and 
unfettered admission of Nonconformists to our new 
school, and his denunciation of Bishop Gray, then 
tramping Somersetshire on his crusade against 
Bishop Colenso, gave deep offence to the clerical 
Philistines of the district. Of science he knew 
nothing, but maintained its necessity as an element 
in all higher education. He was appointed, it was 
said, to the Deanery of Durham as being certain to 
co-operate cordially with Huxley in establishing the 
Newcastle College of Science. I remember meeting 
him in the Southernhay at Exeter immediately after 
his nomination. The British Association was in 
session there, and he had come to see Huxley, who 
was present. I found him in the street, not yet 
hatted and gaitered, looking somewhat forlorn, for 
he had lost his purse and knew nobody; but as I 
was laughing at his predicament and preparing to 
relieve it, Lord Devon came up and carried him off 
to Powderham. He stayed with us more than once 
at Taunton, and I recall some of his interesting talk. 
He gave us one evening a minute description of Dr. 
Arnold’s death. He was a guest in the school-house 
at the time; the younger children had gone to Fox 
How, and all were to tollow in a day or two, when 
the school should have broken up. He, the Doctor, 
and I think Matthew, strolled till dusk in the Head 
Master's garden overlooking the School Close. Their 
talk was of the New Testament writers, and he 
remembered the something like anger with which 
Arnold resented from one of them a preference of 
St. Paul to St. John. The great Head Master died 
early on the next morning, and Lake went down to 
Fox How with the news. He dwelt on the pathos 
of the journey : the beauty of the Brathay Valley as 
he drove along it, the exquisite peacefulness of the 
tree-shaded home, the laughter of the children in 
the garden as he drew near with the news that was 
to bring desolation and change into their midst. He 
went on to talk much of his old master, depreciating 
the value of his moral influence. Electric and over- 
powering, it was, he said, more than boys’ nature 
could stand—coming on them prematurely, infusing 
priggishness rather than principle. We instanced 
against him Stanley, whom no one certainly ever 
called a prig. True, he said, but then Stanley never 
was a boy; he came to Rugby as he left it, “ some- 
thing between man and girl.” One trait of character, 
said to have been strongly marked at Oxford, we 
noticed in him more than once: a sort of superior 
tuft-hunting—not, of course, the vulgar deference 
to social rank and wealth, but a rather too exclusive 
pursuit of and attention to the man of highest note 
in any company. I met him once at a large dinner- 
party. He found me alone when he entered, and 
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began to talk; presently the Head Master of Win- 
chester was announced, and Lake naturally left me 
for him. But on the arrival of Eothen Kinglake the 
Head Master found himself deserted ; and when the 
party was joined by Temple, then in the splendour 
of his pre-episcopal repute, Eothen too was dropped. 
Of course, we rejected ones, meeting on common 
ground of supersession, discussed with good- 
humoured pungency our friend’s peculiarity. <A 
prolonged and, as we all supposed, a confirmed 
bachelor, he was sensitive to the presence of women, 
kind to them and beaming, as he was not to men. 
He one day described scornfully the dull dinners of a 
member of the Government, who gave men’s parties 
only, excluding his charming wife: “He ought to 
understand that most men would rather have his 
wife’s company than his; I know I would.” Of his 
decanal career, his later married life, his alleged 
relapse into the Puseyism of his youth, I know only 
from hearsay: I never met him after that Exeter 
encounter. Reckoning him up from his Oxford and 
Huntspill days, I should say that he was too self- 
centred and withdrawn, too aggressively the superior 
person, to be popular; that, winning an undoubtedly 
high position, his performance scarcely equalled the 
expectation men had formed of him; that he re- 
mained through life a conspicuous and interesting 
figure rather than an effective and influential force. 


W. T. 








THE AMERICAN JILT. 





HE student of contemporary English manners 
must occasionally wonder what has become of 
the Heartless Jilt. There was a time when jilting 
was supposed to be a favourite pastime of beauty. 
An attractive girl was engaged half a dozen times 
in her first season, and skipped gaily over deserted 
hearts. Moody young men talked of suicide, and 
addressed the muse in accents of passionate despair. 
You will find echoes of them in the novels of twenty 
years ago. When your eye wanders over the for- 
gotten fiction in picture-boards at a railway book- 
stall in the country, you are sure to see “ The Jilt,” 
with the figure of an imperious charmer on the 
cover, smiling disdainfully. Nobody writes such 
stories now. Is it because beautiful young women 
took the censure of the moralists to heart, and mended 
their ways? Or has the growing disparity of 
numbers between the sexes made girls more cautious, 
especially in days when selfish man shows such an 
alarming unwillingness to marry? Certainly, the 
young man who has been thrown over rarely needs 
the condolences of his friends, and the professional 
Jilt has disappeared. We have the adventuress still 
in fiction and the drama; but the lady who used to 
break matrimonial engagements for the fun of the 
thing is either too tender-hearted now or too circum- 
spect about her chances in life for that kind of 
amusement. Advocates of feminine independence 
may demur to this, and argue that the Jilt, who has 
excellent reasons for not keeping her pledges to the 
unworthy, is so little in evidence because the vanity 
of man objects to the proclamation of his defeat. 
That he is unworthy we have learned from a certain 
school of novelists, and he is quite capable of 
terrorising novelists and dramatists into ignoring 
the fearless woman who is the instrument of his 
discomfiture. 

For whatever reason, the Jilt is no longer classed 
amongst British products ; but in America she seems 
to be still potent. There is said to be a club in New 
York composed exclusively of the jilted. A candi- 
date has to submit full particulars of his case to the 
committee, who are apprised of the lady’s name and 
address, and apparently make an independent 
inquiry into the circumstances. A club like that 
cannot be too careful. Suppose a candidate had 
never been deemed worthy even to be considered as 
a suitor, but sought a little factitious popularity by 











posing as a victim? We have no copy of the rules, 
but we presume that when the candidate is nom. 
inated a sub-committee is appointed to wait on the 
lady and respectfully request a confirmation of his 
claims. We can imagine a scene something like 
this :— 

(An elegantly furnished boudoir in Fifth Avenue ; 
the Sub-Committee of fowr seated close together 
on a sofa; the Jilt in an easy-chair, surveying 
them with an engaging smile, while they watch 
with fascinated gaze the restless tip of a neatly 
embroidered shoe.) 

THE Jitt (glancing at four bouquets on a chair 


beside her): How nice of you to bring me these 
lovely flowers! 

THE Sus-CoMMITTEE (conscientiously): Perhaps 
we had better explain that by Rule Five we are 
empowered to offer you these bouquets at the 
candidate’s expense. He pays for them in addition 
to his entrance fee and subscription; but if he is not 
elected the money for the flowers is not returned. 

THE Jitt: Then they are really presents from 
him to me? 

THE S.-C.: They can be returned with the others. 

THE Ji_t: Oh, no! I have always acted on the 
beautiful principle of Rule Five! 

Tue S.-C.: Did you jilt the candidate ? 

THE Jitt: How long may he be a member of 
your club ? 

Tue S.-C.,: Till he marries. 

THE JiLtT: Oh, you poor things! You will have 
him on your hands for life! I was engaged to him 
for three days, and it seemed eternity ! 

Tue S.-C.: Do you, professionally speaking, con- 
sider that a long engagement? 

THE JiLt: I'd have made it three monthsif I had 
liked him as well as—as I like some members of your 
club. 

THE S.-C. (with resolution): Will you take us on 
those terms? 

THE Ji_tT: All of you? 

Tue S.-C.: We'll arrange the order of precedence 
according to seniority of membership. That is duly 
provided for by Rule Ten. 

THE Jitt: But haven't I the privilege of choice? 

Tue S.-C. (severely): The rules of the club are 
based on the principle of collective bargaining and 
the elimination of personal bias. 

THE Jit (archly): But if I marry one of you? 

Tue S.-C. (cheerfully): Such a proceeding would 
contravene all the rules, and the offender would be 
expelled. But if we may report that you have 
marriage with one of us in view, that will secure 
the unanimous election of the present candidate for 
the club, in accordance with Rule Fifteen. 


If the jilted bachelors of New York have really 
banded themselves together for the mending of 
broken hearts by the social amenities of a club, 
nothing in their subsequent conduct can be regarded 
as abnormal. In an old-fashioned community 4 
young man who has been jilted is expected to hide 
the circumstance, to “creep into sedges,” like the 
wounded lovers in the poetical drama. In America, 
on the contrary, he seeks comfort by coalescing with 
others who are in the same plight. There is a char- 
acteristic touch of the new democracy in this. Even 
broken hearts must have their trade union! The 
pangs of disappointed love are assuaged by com- 
mittee meetings. If this organisation of sentiment 
seems rather eccentric, we must remember that in 
America the dominance of woman forces men to 
adopt unusual measures for mutual help and counsel. 
The American girl is a spoilt creature of predatory 
habits. If you follow her career through Mr. Dana 
Gibson’s pictures, you will note that jilting is the 
normal exercise of her faculties. Her tyranny both 
in spinsterhood and marriage is such that we wonder 
when some advocate of subjugated man will rise and 
proclaim the equality of the sexes. It may be that 
the Jilted Club of New York marks the beginning 
of a great movement of emancipation, just as the 
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Pioneer Club in London is supposed to herald the 
downfall of masculine supremacy in these islands. 
Both enterprises merit the attention of philosophers, 
because they must add to the gaiety as well as the 
complexity of social evolution. 








READING FOR GIRLS. 





HERE are, says the Talmud, four kinds of pupils : 

(1) the Sponge ; (2) the Funnel; (5) the Strainer ; 
(4) the Sieve. The Sponge sucks up everything ; the 
Funnel lets everything in at one ear and out at the 
other; the Strainer lets go the wine and retains the 
worthless pulp; the Sieve lets go the bran and 
retains the fine flour. The Sponge, known to our 
generation as the prig, “an animal overfed for its 
size,” is the pride of his preceptors and the béte noire 
of his friends. The Funnel, who lets everything in 
at one ear and out at the other, “ because there is 
nothing between to intercept it,” is usually one of the 
chief glories of his seat of learning through his 
proficiency in that which is the final cause of its 
foundation—cricket or football. The Strainer, or 
pedant—whether Fellow, Tutor, or Professor—is 
the strength and pride of our universities ; while the 
Sieve writes the Middles for the weekly journals. 
When we come to classify young ladies according 
to this Talmud text, we find there are not many 
Sponges ; but the sex here, we must admit, makes up 
in quality what it lacks in quantity, since a lady 
prig takes herself too intensely for the endurance of 
anyone who is not, like the curate of her parish, paid 
for it. The Funnel, who is the life, light and joy of 
every ball, picnic and party, can (and usually does) 
marry the curate with impunity, since his sermons— 
his “ paper bullets of the brain ’—pass innocuously 
by her. The Strainer is the young lady who reads 
all the strong novels of the day, retaining chiefly the 
rankness of their flavour—as Miss Soulsby puts 
it in her admirable “Stray Thoughts on Reading” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). 


“Girls read many books which they say are ‘powerful,’ an 
adjective which generally means ‘disgusting.’ The mere 
atmosphere of such books is deteriorating, since after breathing 
it for a little, a girl ceases to detect its foulness. By the time 
we have read such a book through, we shall for ever have lost 
that full power of seeing and shrinking from its evil which was 
ours when we opened it. And yet some old-fashioned books are 
coarse, without quite deserving our avoidance. My theory is 
that dirt does not stick after it is dry, and that old-fashioned 
coarseness is nothing like so hurtful as a verbally less offensive 
book of the present day. There are French novels which could 
be read out quite well, and yet which would leave one with no 
moral sense at all.” 


“Dry dirt does not stick” is certainly an apt and 
admirable epigram; and, indeed, everything Miss 
Soulsby says about the kind of reading suitable to 
girls is apt and admirable. It is only where she has 
the hardihood to suggest that a Funnel may be con- 
verted into a Sponge or even into a Sieve, that we 
venture to demur. If the girls she specially ad- 
dresses—those for whom the highest school teaching 
has done all that it could—have not acquired 
already a taste for reading, it is a worse waste of 
time for them to give an hour aday to an improving 
book than it is for a girl without a taste for music 
to practise an hour daily. The daily practice drives 
demented only those who have to listen to it, but 
the daily reading helps to dull still more a dull 
mind. The habit of reading without interest or 
attention helps to blind the mind as much as pro- 
longed and fixed staring into vacancy helps to blind 
the eye. And yet Miss Soulsby prescribes—not, to 
be sure, as a mental, but as a moral, discipline— 
perfunctory daily study to a girl, who might as 
well be set to stare for an hour daily at Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ! 

“The Headless Horseman of the family will perhaps object, 
‘Why is it my duty to read? Am I not as useful in learning to 





eut out, or to train the choir, or in managing the garden or the 
poultry?’ Yes, you very possibly accomplish more so than by 
plodding through some history, looking at the clock to see when 
it will be time for conscience to let you go, forgetting what you 
read yesterday, and devoutly wishing something would prevent 
ou from reading to-morrow. I quite admit you will not 
come intellectual at that rate, and that you would have more to 
show if you had given the time to your hands, and not to what 
you are pleased to call your mind. But does it matter what you 
ean show? Is there not something better, ‘ which weighs not 
as his work, yet swells the man’s account’? Read that half- 
hour steadily for a year, and you will know that nothing else 
could have been such searching self-denial and discipline —the 
very irksomeness of it will have strengthened your moral fibre 
in a way no manual drudgery could have done, for the hardest 
— labour would have been nothing like such a battle with 
Ssiotn. 

And to this active mental exercise the girl is to 
sacrifice her slothful tendencies to cut out dresses, 
to train the choir, to manage the garden or the 
poultry. A Strasbourg goose, strapped down and 
crammed with what it cannot endure and cannot 
digest, is not a wholesome example of activity. 
The pupil had much better, as a piece of moral 
discipline, be set to stand on her head for half 
an hour daily, like Father William, since that 
would not injure the brain as much as inatten- 
tive reading. Such reading is so far from serving 
that it frustrates the two ends of study—either 
that of strengthening the mind by mental gym- 
nastics or that of nourishing it with such food 
as it is capable of assimilating. At school and 
college it is a wholesome thing to be forced, as 
in a mental gymnasium, to exercise all the muscles 
of the mind even in uncongenial studies; but in 
after life, when the mind needs, not exercise, but 
food, only what is congenial is assimilated. “A 
man, sir,” said the greatest of readers, Dr. Johnson 
—‘*a man, sir, ought to read just as inclination 
leads him, for what he reads as a task will do 
him little good.” And Shakespeare is of the same 
mind :— 

“The Mathematics and the Metaphysics 

Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you ; 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en, 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 








THE DRAMA. 





“CHARLOTTE CORDAY.” 


IFTY years ago Théophile Gautier pointed out 
(“Histoire de l’Art dramatique en France” : 
July, 1847) that there is nothing dramatic, or at 
any rate theatrical, in the life of Charlotte Corday. 
She imparted her secret to no one, struck down the 
monster to whom she attributed the misfortunes of 
her country, and died as silent as she had lived. 
Her contemporaries, after their Plutarchian fashion, 
compared her to Harmodius and to Brutus. 
Lamartine called her “1]’ange de I’assassinat.” But 
we get no “forrarder.” Her youth and beauty are 
useful to give a tinge of pathos and romance to 
the popular belief in the Nemesis who waits on 
tyrants. Unfortunately the belief, like the theory 
that “murder will out,’ is not corroborated by 
statistics. Probably Charlotte was a monomaniac, 
the victim of an idée fixe. Doubtless Dr. Nordau 
and Professor Lombroso have her duly entered in 
their comprehensive catalogue of degenerates. The 
simple truth is that we know next to nothing about 
her ; we do not understand her motives; there is no 
evidence that she herself understood them. 

All this makes her an unpromising heroine of 
drama. She is a tragic figure, standing with up- 
lifted arm—a subject for the sculptor, not for the 
playwright. But the playwrights have not been 
able to let her alone. Gautier's remarks were 
prompted by a Charlotte Corday in prose and three 
acts, by two theatrical journeymen of the time, MM. 
Dumanoir and Clairvillee A year or two later 
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Ponsard produced a Charlotic Corday in five acts 
and in verse. Both plays appear to have been dire 
failures. 

At the Grand Theatre, Islington, a Charlotte 
Corday in four acts and auctioneer-English has 
been produced by an unnamed author—reported, 
without contradiction, to be Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Mr. Bellew himself plays Marat, and plays him 
as an abject, cowardly villain, affrighted at his 
own shadow, tottering and hobbling and squeak- 
ing after the fashion of Sir Henry Irving's 
Louis XI., and dirty (O realism!) beyond de- 
scription or the power of any baths to cleanse. 
Mrs. Brown-Potter is Charlotte Corday, beautiful as 
Charlotte should be, but moving and talking like 
the girl-automaton at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre—“ la poupée de I’assassinat.” You put a 
penny in the slot and Charlotte works. See! she 
opens her mouth (crick! crick!). She recites the story 
of Judith and Holofernes(whirr-r-r!). She raises the 
knife and plunges it into Marat’s heart—and then the 
machinery runs down. Note the authentic boot- 
shaped bath—borrowed, perhaps, from Madame 
Tussaud’s. Nor is the bath the only authentic 
“ property.” The two letters which Charlotte 
wrote before she could get audience of the tyrant 
are duly read on the stage. The pathetic letter 
which she addressed to her father is incorporated 
in a last dying speech and confession. 

But these “ documents” do not suffice to furnish 
forth a play. Obviously a young and beautiful 
heroine must be provided with a lover. Tradition, 
indeed, had already supplied her with one—the 
young painter, Adam Lux. But Lux is said to have 
been a posthumous adorer—too singular a species 
for stage purposes; and accordingly the playwright 
makes Adam Charlcotte’s affianced husband before she 
departs from Caen. It is a fact that a more famous 
painter, David, painted Marat’s portrait. Here was 
the playwright’s opportunity. He makes Lux a 
pupil of David, and Charlotte David's model for 
Judith, thus providing himself with a whole act. 
Also the piece contains a comic barber. I say no 
more. 

Possibly a fine Charlotte Corday still remains to 
be written by a dramatist of genius—the tragedy of 
political fanaticism. The very dearth of authentic 
facts in this particular case would be of advantage, 
leaving a clear field for the “higher truth” which 
it is the province of art to reveal. Ponsard, though 
no genius, seems to have had a glimpse of this 
“higher truth,” making Charlotte in a final dialogue 
with Danton confess the futility of political 
assassination. Musset has the same idea in that 
Lorenzaccio which Madame Bernhardt played over 
here last summer—a story of an elaborately devised 
tyrannicide, resulting only in the substitution of one 
tyrant for another. But philosophic irony is a note 
seldom sounded in the theatre. And it would certainly 
have been absurd to expect it at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington. A. B. W. 








THE NEAR EAST. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Dec. 11th. 

T last the Treaty with Greece has been signed 
, and only awaits the ratification, which is 
expected daily. It does not settle all the 
pending questions, but it puts an end to the state 
of war, will release the Greeks who are still held as 
prisoners, and give the’ Sultan a chance to prove his 
good faith by withdrawing his troops from Thessaly. 
It seems probable that they will not be sent to their 
homes but concentrated in Macedonia and Albania. 
The outbreak in Albania has been a serious one: but 
so long as no European Power makes it a pretence 
for intervention, an outbreak in Albania is of little 
importance. The Albanians are always in a turbu- 
lent state, but they are divided among themselves in 
such a way that they cannot unite against the Turks. 





Such troubles used to be followed by a Montenegrin 
rebellion, which was always serious; but since they 
have been free, the Montenegrins are no longer 
troublesome, and the Albanians have no excuse for 
raiding their territory. 

THe SPEAKER called attention last week to the 
unsettled state of affairs in Servia and Bulgaria. 
What Mr. Miller says in his letter is perfectly true, 
but no international complications are to be expected 
unless ordered by Russia. Servia has a new Prime 
Minister—an able man, but he is equally detested by 
all the parties in Servia, and has no party of his own. 
It is the King and he against the country. This 
is not a very hopeful outlook, but he proposes to 
“stump the country” in American fashion, and win 
over the people before the next election. This implies 
a faith in the intelligence of the voters which can 
hardly be based upon experience. In Bulgaria the 
Government still hesitates to announce its surrender 
to Russia on the question of the return of the officers 
who were traitors to their country, and the excite- 
ment in the army and among the people is increasing. 
Prince Ferdinand is becoming very unpopular. The 
most scandalous stories are circulated and believed 
in regard to his private life, but he apparently feels 
that his position is secure so long as he submits to 
the orders of Russia. The only question is whether 
Russia is not intentionally leading him to destruc- 
tion ; whether she is not insisting upon the return 
of the officers for the purpose of destroying the 
influence of the Prince with the army. He is a 
clever man, and may weather this storm, but it is 
not easy to see how he is to escape from the 
dilemma of either accepting or refusing the demands 
of Russia, and the one seems to be about as fatal as 
the other. There is a ray of hope in the fact that 
one of the highest military authorities at St. Peters- 
burg is opposed to the return of these officers on the 
ground that it will ruin the Bulgarian army, but 
thus far political considerations have determined 
the action of the Czar. 

The Cretan question rests in s‘afu quo. Nothing 
has been done, and there is no evidence that the 
Concert of Europe has any desire to settle anything. 
The Russian Ambassador is not expected here until 
the end of the month, and the Ambassadors have 
brought up a new question to occupy their time and 
keep the Sultan under pressure. It is a most im- 
portant question, but it would hardly have been 
brought up now if there had been any thought of 
an immediate settlement of the Cretan question. 
The Ambassadors have agreed to demand the pay- 
ment of the claims of foreign subjects for losses 
during the massacres both here and in the interior. 
They propose to send in identical Notes, and in 
these they state that the Turkish Government is 
directly responsible for these troubles, not only that 
they might have prevented them, but that they 
actually caused them, and consequently are re- 
sponsible for all losses suffered by foreign residents. 
The Notes have not yet been sent in, and it is not 
yet certain that all the Governments will support 
their Ambassadors in making this demand at the 
present time, but it is believed that they will. The 
American Government made its demand last year 
and repeated it two weeks ago. It will be insisted 
upon. The European Powers chiefly concerned are 
England, Russia, and Italy. There is no question as 
to the justice of these claims, and there is no reason 
why those who suffered should have to wait any 
longer for their money, but it will be a pity if this 
question takes the place of the Cretan question. 
There was a rumour in town the other day, that in 
the end Prince George of Greece would be agreed 
upon as the Governor of Crete; that all this delay, 
and the discussion of absurd and impossible candi- 
dates, was to keep the place open until the time 
should come when it would be practicable to do a 
rational thing. I am afraid that this is too good to 
be true, but it is by no means an impossible solution 
of the question. Unless some Power is quietly 
working for this end, nothing can be said to justify 
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the delay in coming to some agreement. I believe 
that the Montenegrin candidate, Petrovitch, is an 
honourable man, but he does not speak either 
Greek or Turkish, and has had no experience which 
could fit him to govern Crete. 

The news from Armenia and Asia Minor is dis- 
tressing. The suffering from lack of food, from the 
outrages of tax collectors, and from the Kurds is 
very great. The Kurds seem to be more lawless 
than ever; and now that they are organised into 
regiments under the special protection of the Sultan, 
the regular army can do nothing to keep them in 
order. In the towns there has been an improvement 
in business, and there is reasonable security for life 
and property; but the officials are always burning 
to attract the attention of the Sultan by their zeal, 
and the Christians are subject to constant annoy- 
ance and petty oppression. It is very difficult to 
obtain permission to pass from one town to another, 
and almost impossible to get a passport for Con- 
stantinople. In some places threats of massacre are 
frequently heard, but I do not believe that the 
Sultan is likely to encourage any more general 
massacres. What his spirit is in regard to the 
treatment of the Christians is manifest in the secret 
circular sent to officials in the interior, which has 
lately come to light and been published in the 
English and French papers. 








ETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“A WESTERN ITINERARY.” 


S1r,—I said what I believed, and believe, about Anthony 
Payne’s letter and other Grenville letters supposed to have been 
diseovered by the late Rev. R.S. Hawker; and what I believe 
I can prove. 

It is commonly, and rightly, held that the onws of proof rests 
upon those who “discover” such documents and put them for- 
ward as genuine. The business of disproof is harder in itself, 
and should not (in fairness) be allowed to occupy the student’s 
time. But it cannot be said that either Hawker or Mr. Baring- 
Gould, his biographer, made any serious attempt to establish 
the genuineness of these letters, though the latter assures 
Mr. Norway that “he thinks the letters genuine, and is in 
hope of being able to send further details.” But in this instance 
I fear the time for proof has gone by, and unless we can 
show these letters to be spurious, we shall be having them in the 
histories. I accept, therefore, Mr. Norway’s challenge, and hope 
in the course of a few weeks to show an overwhelming pro- 
bability that Anthony Payne’s letter is spurious, and Hawker’s 
tale of the discovery of the Grenville correspondence not to be 
relied on as history. 

Since truth is truth, and we are both seeking it, I leave Mr. 
Norway to decide whether he can with propriety disclose to me 
any fresh particulars which may come into his possession mean- 
while concerning these disputed letters, their present where- 
abouts, or the circumstances of their diseovery.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ‘..7°.oa 0." 

The Haven, Fowey, Dee. 14th. 


MRS. MEYNELLS ANTHOLOGY. 


Dear Sir,—Your gifted contributor, “ A. T. Q. C.,” writes 
of ‘*‘the carelessness which seems to have affected all ccncerned 
in producing” Mrs. Meynell’s anthology, “ The Flower of the 
Mind,” and he especially cites the fact that one sheet of sixteen 
pages has been inserted twice and one similar sheet entirely 
omitted. I am in no way concerned in rebutting his critical 
objections to the book—that, perhaps, is a matter to be left to 
the author, the reader, and the critic— but I think that even the 
publisher has a right to complain when a mere mechanical 
accident is taken advantage of to increase the weight of a 
critie’s indictment. You, Sir, will know that seldom, if ever, 
does an edition of a book appear without one or two copies in a 
thousand being wrongly bound in this way. The book-buyer 
unfortunate enough to light on one of these exceptions generally 
returns it to the bookseller, who in turn sends it to the publisher, 
receiving in exchange a complete copy. I shall he pleased, if 
“A. T. Q. C.” cares, to replace the peccant volume with an 
example in which this particular fault of “carelessness” is not 
to be found. Iam, dear Sir, yours, ete., 

GRANT RICHARDS. 
9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., Dee. 14th. 










“THE SEMPITERNAL ATTRACTION OF 
HAMLET.” 





AUGHT but the years advance: Life’s feast 
f is reposes ; 
Drunken with fancy’s wine the guests sleep on, 
While Time’s handmaiden, kind oblivion, 
Garlands their brows with poppy-flowers for roses. 
Yet e’en in these unnoble lamplit days, 
This latter rest of tir’d humanity, 
Gleams from the heav’n of heav’ns flash out 
and fly ; 
And some who slept awake, and start and gaze. 
O Master, whom we hold as half divine, 
In lore of our dumb heart and wavering will, 
The sleep and the awakening were thine ; 
Thy sad-faced Hamlet cries among us still— 
“Dream not until the hour of dreadful sleep 
While Shame and Wrong untiring vigil keep.” 


H, A. A. C. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mrs. MEYNELL’s ANTHOLOGY.—II. 


- IS character of writing,” says Dr. Johnson of 

Cowley, “was indeed not his own: he 
unhappily adopted that which was predominant.” 
Mrs. Meynell, with characteristic lack of precision, 
quotes the second clause only of this sentence; tells 
us that Johnson said it of Cowley’s diction; and 
retorts with smart defiance, “‘ That which was pre- 
dominant’ was as good a vintage of English language 
as the cycles of history have ever brought to pass.” 
But “ character of writing” and “ diction” are terms 
not co-extensive, and it serves no useful end to 
confuse them. The main intention of the critical 
observations in Johnson’s “Life of Cowley” is to 
show that his poet wrote poetry of a certain 
“character”; that this character was predominant 
and emphatic enough in his immediate predecessors 
and contemporaries, Donne, Suckling, Waller, Den- 
ham (and, he might have added, in Crashaw and 
Lovelace); and that Cowley caught up this pre- 
dominant character and emphasised it as strongly 
as he could. What was the “character” or dis- 
tinguishing mark of the writing of these seventeenth- 
century poets? Johnson was at some pains to 
explain. That “character” was, in a word, concett. 


“ Wit,” says he, “abstracted from its effects upon 
the hearer, may be more rigorously and philosophi- 
cally considered as a kind of discordia concors; a 
combination of dissimilar images, or discovery of 
occult resemblances in things apparently unlike. Of 
wit, thus defined, they have more than enough. 
The most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence 
together ; nature and art are ransacked for illustra- 
tions, comparisons, and allusions; their learning 
instructs, and their subtilty surprises; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and, though he sometimes admires, is seldom 
pleased.” 


We call such violent exhibitions of wit “conceits.” 
Here is one from Donne :— 


“And so my soul, more earnestly released, 
Will outstrip hers; as bullets flown before " 
A later bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more. 


Another from Herbert :— 


* Although by stealth 
My flesh get on; yet let her sister, 
My soul, bid nothing but preserve her wealth: 
The growth of flesh is but a blister ; 
Childhood is health.” 


A third from Vaughan :— 


“But as in Nature when the day 
Breaks, night adjourns, 
Stars shut up shop, mists pack away, 
And the moon mourns.” 
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A fourth from Crashaw (of the Magdalen’s tears) :— 


“And now where’er he strays 
Among the Galilean mountains, 
Or more unwelcome ways, 
He's followed by two faithful fountains ; 
Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 
Portable and compendious oceans.” 


A fifth from Cowley (of Anacreon, still passionate in 
old age) :— 
“Love was with thy life entwinéd, 

Close as heat with fire is joinéd ; 

A powerful brand prescribed the date 

Of thine, like Meleager’s fate ; 

Th’ antiperistasis of age 

More enflamed thy amorous rage.” 

Now some honest critics will have nothing at 
all to do with “conceits.” Mr. Palgrave, for in- 
stance, omitted the middle stanzas of Hood’s “ The 
Death-Bed” on the ground that they are “in- 
genious,” and that ingenuity and poetry are 
mutually destructive. But most of us will agree 
with Canon Ainger that a conceit may be highly 
poetical, and that these seventeenth-century singers 
of whom we are speaking abundantly proved Wit 
and Poetry to be two sisters who may “dwell 
together in one house.” Heaven forbid that I 
should be drawn into disparaging Vaughan, for 
instance, whom I knew and loved when (as I learn 
now from Mrs. Meynell) he was “ known to few 
but students”—that is, in the days before Mr. 
EK. K. Chambers gave us his excellent edition. 
Indeed, you will observe that each of my quota- 
— from Vaughan and Herbert ends on a lovely 
ine. 


At the same time one scarcely needs the help of 
that “general sense of humour” of which Mrs. 
Meynell is, excusably, so suspicious, to perceive 
that an age which gave predominance to such 
conceits as those italicised above stood in need 
of Johnson’s salutary criticism. Mrs. Meynell 
revels in them: and doubtless a certain class of 
mind will always revel in them and prefer these 
gymnastics of style above the restrained and 
ordered dignity of Gray's “ Elegy,” for instance :— 


“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 
“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


** Mediocrity !" says Mrs. Meynell, who prefers 
“The growth of flesh is but a blister ;” 
or 


“Then open all v veins that I may swim 
To Thee, my Maker! in that crimson lake. 


Well, to men and women in a certain stage of taste, 
that which is measured will always seem mediocre, 
and that which is ordered, merely ordinary. And 
this seems the long and the short of the matter. I 
would say one word of caution, however; and that 
is, let us not allow Mrs. Meynell’s pert misunder- 
standing of Gray or nescience of Collins to drive us 
into the appearance, even, of an attempt to belittle 
those noble seventcenth-century poets whose praises 
she insistently sings by way of challenge, and whose 
beauties we, too, have admired, not less intelligently, 
perhaps, because we tried to separate them from the 
blemishes. 


This caution uttered, Mrs. Meynell may be left 
without protest of ours, as without diffidence of her 
own, to the enjoyment of her “fair and flagrant” 
conceits. She admires them so fervently, indeed, as 
to find in them not merely the highest sanction of 
poetry but the inspiration of her own prose; which 
she writes after this fashion :— 


” 


“The age he [Lovelace] adorned lived in constant readiness 
for the fiddler. Eleven o’clock in the morning was as good an 
hour as another for a dance, and poetry, too, was gay betimes, 
but intricate with figures. It is the very order, the perspective, 





as it were, of the movement that seems to baffle the eye, but the 
game was a free impulse. Since the first day danced with the 
first night, no dancing was more natural—at least to a dancer of 
genius. True, the dancer could be tyrannous. It was an im- 
portunate fashion. When the Bishop of Hereford, compelled by 
Robin Hood, in merry Barnsdale, danced in his boots (‘ and glad 
he so could get away’), he was hardly in worse heart or trim 
than a seventeenth century author here and there whose original 
seriousness or work-a-day piety would have been content to go 
plodding flat-foot or halting, as the muse might naturally incline 
with him, but whom the tune, the grace, and gallantry of the 
time beckoned to tread a perpetual measure. Lovelace was a 
dancer of genius; nay, he danced to rest his wings, for he was 
winged, cap and heel. The fiction of flight has lost its charm 
long since. Modern art grew tired of the idea, now turned to 
commonplace, and painting took leave of the buoyant urchins— 
naughty cherub and Cupid together. . . .” 


There is much more of this pretty jargoning, and 
those who like this sort of writing will find it just 
the sort of writing they like. In the breasts of 
others it provokes no feeling of any kind until it 
descends, as it too often does, into flippancy. When 
Mrs. Meynell informs us that it is too late to protest 
against Milton’s display of weak Italian—“ Pensieroso 
is, of course, what he should have written ”—we can 
only exclaim, “ What learning!” and repeat the 
exclamation over the profound note that “ The sock 
represents the stage, in L’ Allegro, for comedy, and 
the buskin, in Jl Penseroso, for tragedy. Milton 
seems to think the comic drama in England needs no 
apology, but he hesitates at the tragic. The poet of 
King Lear is named for his sweetness and his wood- 
notes wild.” To be sure, Milton hesitated at English 
comic drama; and if Mrs. Meynell care to read his 
preface to “Samson Agonistes,” she will discover 
the grounds of his hesitation. But a shade crosses 
our pleasure when we find her patronising Dr. 
Johnson, asserting of “The Ancient Mariner” 
that “the reader must be permitted to call 
the story silly,” or informing us that “ Dryden, so 
adult and so far from simplicity, bears himself like a 
child who, having said something fine, caps it with 
something foolish. The suppressed part of the Ode 
(on Mrs. Anne Killigrew) is silly with a silliness 
which Dryden's age chose to dodder in when it would.” 
Nothing that Mrs. Meynell has yet achieved can 
excuse this practising of easy insult upon great 
names. Such writing is certainly flippant, and, to 
my thinking, worse than flippant. And if Mrs. 
Meynell had more of that “ general sense of humour” 
which, as she tells us, she “distrusts,” she might 
contemplate with less assurance the picture she 
presents when she affects to take Samuel Johnson 
upon her knee and lecture him. That she has a keen 
feeling and a keen intelligence for certain qualities 
of poetry no critic will deny; but the mass of her 
obiter dicta must go into that famous compilation 
entitled “ Mrs. Todger’s Portable and Compendious 
Notions of a Wooden Leg.” A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


EX IBERIS. 


IDYLLS OF SPAIN: VARNISHED PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN 
THE PenrinsuLa. By Rowland Thirlmere. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 


HOSE who have had occasion toconsult M. Foulché- 
Delbosc’s admirable “ Bibliographie des voyages 

en Espagne et en Portugal” are enabled to form some 
idea cf the voluminous literature of Spanish travel, 
dating from the chronicle of Johann von Gortz’s 
descent upon Cordoba, in the tenth century, to the 
experiences of yesterday’s tourist. In truth, the 
country tempts the wanderer with uncommon force ; 
for, though it lies off the beaten track of Europe, it 
is easily accessible, and, despite Mr. Thirlmere’s pre- 
liminary nervousness on the subject, travelling in 
Spain is as free from danger as the most timid spinster 
could desire. There, as elsewhere, the old order is 
yielding to the new; but, for obvious reasons, the 
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process is slow, and most parts of the Peninsula 
abound with those exceptional types and picturesque 
contrasts in which the careful note-taker finds his 
account. Lazarillo de Tormes and Pablo de Segovia 
would recognise their old haunts as almost un- 
changed, and it is still as true as it ever was that, 
for all but the geographers, Africa begins at the 
Pyrenees. Among Mr. Thirlmere’s predecessors there 
were at least two who bettered their opportunities. 
More than half the literature of Spanish travel is 
written in French and in English, and both languages 
can boast a masterpiece in this kind. Nobody know- 
ing Borrow, or the country which he traversed, would 
care to vouch for the exact truth of every incident 
set down in “The Bible in Spain”; nor does Théo- 
phile Gautier’s famous book—first published in 1843, 
a year later than Borrow’s, under the absurd title of 
“Tra (sic) los Montes "—pretend to pedantic accuracy. 
But, when all deductions are made on account of 
artistic embellishments, it must be admitted that 
Borrow and Gautier have given a vivid and, in the 
main, a convincing presentation of their adventures. 
Not only were they excellent observers, they were 
likewise masters of style, admirable for force of 
epithet, for brilliance of description; and, as it 
chanced that each was interested in a special aspect 
of Peninsular life neglected by the other, so each 
unconsciously supplements and corrects his rival’s 
impressions. To say that what Borrow and Gautier 
have not told us of Spain is not worth telling is the 
exaggeration of the narrow partisan; it is simple 
fact that they cannot be surpassed, or even matched, 
on their own ground. Still, the picturesque and the 
romantic elements are not everything, and both 
travellers left whole tracts of country unexplored. 
Little by little, the blank spaces are being slowly 
filled in by their successors, and there was no reason 
why Mr. Thirlmere should not have aided in the 
work with as happy a result as several recent writers. 
A most acute observer, the late Mr. Hugh James 
Rose, has bequeathed us interesting studies of life in 
the mining districts, and the entertaining account 
of Major Campion’s walk from San Sebastian to 
Barcelona is a real acquisition. Dr. Max Nordau, 
also, has described with picturesque vigour his 
journey from San Feliu de Guixols to Jerez in the 
second volume of “ Vom Kreml zur Alhambra” ; and, 
as lately as 1896, M. Georges Lecomte, returning 
to the theme, justified his boldness in a sequence 
of chapters remarkable for keen insight, critical 
impartiality, and wise reflection. 

M. Georges Lecomte proved, in fact, that there 
is always room for a new book on an old subject, if 
the writer be a shrewd observer or a trained man 
of letters, capable of imparting freshness and interest 
to matters already handled a hundred times. Un- 
luckily, Mr. Thirlmere can neither observe nor write. 
Despite the fact that he (perhaps unconsciously) 
invites the comparison, it would be unjust to judge 
him by Borrow’s standard or by Gautier’s; it is 
reasonable to expect that he should give us a new 
personal impression or a judicious study of the 
country through which he passed. That, however, 
is not Mr. Thirlmere’s way; and since he feels no 
interest in his subject, which he seems to have 
chosen as a mere rhetorical exercise, he fails to hold 
his reader. His very title is misleading. The 
“idylls” are conspicuously absent, and Spain is 
treated as a mere theatrical property—the comic 
opera background to Mr. Thirlmere’s personality, 
which (to be frank) is of no exceptional interest. 
Take, for instance, a characteristic passage wherein 
the author indulges his bent for fine writing :— 


“In these half-desolate, savage, yet strangely beautiful tracts 
Cf sun-scorched land, I sometimes endeavour to find out the 
secret of their fascination for my soul. Here, in the wild 
plains of the north-east, as in the wild despoblados of the 
south, perfumed with rosemary and thyme, I am thrilled with 
Primeval feelings. Sometimes they appal, at others they amaze, 
and occasionally they fill me with joy. But they never fail to 
exert a subtle fascination upon my heart, the secret of which 

cannot discover.” 





Now, although this rhapsody has no special con- 
nection with Spain, a puzzled reviewer would gladly 
learn what it means, if it means anything; but Mr. 
Thirlmere never stoops to gratify indiscreet curiosity. 
Too closely occupied with what he chooses to call 
“ the lyrical colouring of the scene and the intensity 
of my spiritual feelings,” he abstains from particulars, 
and, though he contrives to reach Spain at last, he is 
an unconscionable time upon the road. Nor are his 
digressions valuable. Nobody needs to be told, for 
example, that Paris has “ changed considerably ” since 
Sterne’s time; nor is mankind anxious to learn that 
Mr. Thirlmere wears brown boots, and that one of 
his acquaintances called for green cheese. Such con- 
fidences might pass if they were incidental, or if 
they were skilfully handled; as it is, they fill too 
large a proportion of Mr. Thirlmere’s volume, where 
they are rendered with all the spirit and fire that 
distinguish Baedeker and Bradshaw. The author's 
efforts at local colouring are limited to the substi- 
tution of a Spanish word for its English equivalent ; 
thus, a house becomes a casa, a chain a cadena, a 
sister-in-law a cufada. Occasionally the author 
lapses into French and proves his mastery of tongues 
by sneering at his host’s déshabille (sic); and there- 
upon he returns to scoff at a band of Galician 
pilgrims who thought, as he avers, that “they might 
make themselves sure of heaven by kissing the big 
toe of the Papa.” Apart from the good taste of 
these japes, it is regrettable that Mr. Thirlmere 
could not decide to write either in English or in 
Spanish instead of using this hybrid jargon. At the 
same time, it must be said that his English, or what 
there is of it, is not alluring. Coffee is disguised as 
“the aromatic fluid,” an omelette is a “ confection,” 
an ordinary dish becomes a “ delicate comestible,” a 
blossom is transfigured as an “efflorescence,” and 
Mr. Thirlmere prefers “ cinereous” to “ashy.” The 
mildest-mannered reader revolts at page upon page 
of this tawdry bombast unrelieved by a single spark 
of fancy or knowledge. 

And yet, had he chosen, Mr. Thirlmere might 
have given us an unpretentious, useful book. His 
knowledge of colloquial Spanish, dangerous when he 
dabbles with literature, suffices for intelligent 
inquiry, and circumstances placed him in an inter- 
esting region, mostly unexplored. He might have 
done for Guiptizcoa and Alava what Francisque 
Michel and Mr. Wentworth Webster have accom- 
plished for the land of the French Basques; had he 
troubled to picture the life of a Guipuzcoan village, 
and to transcribe its immemorial traditions, he would 
have earned the heartiest thanks of his readers. As 
it is, he contents himself with repeating the philo- 
logical absurdities of Juan de Perochegui, whose 
“Origen de la nacion bascongada” appeared at 
Pamplona in 1760. Or, again, he might have 
followed in Fastenrath’s steps in Catalonia. He 
prefers to repeat a string of commonplaces on the 
authority of a Beteliti apothecary. And, in this 
connection, we feel that Mr. Thirlmere presumes too 
far on the ignorance of his readers, most of whom 
could tell him that Verdaguer’s “L’Atlantida,” the 
prize poem at the Barcelona Jochs Florals of 1877, 
may be read in Spanish, Provencal, and French 
versions. But it were a waste of time to take 
seriously a writer who is plainly ignorant of the 
alphabet of his subject. We can only regret that so 
good an opportunity should have been utterly 
wasted. 

It would have been pleasant to praise the con- 
tents of Mr. Thirlmere’s pretty book; but it is 
not possible, and his own prefatory note shows an 
uneasy consciousness of the futility of his achieve- 
ment. Should he abide by his determination to 
“ give the world a deeper study of that beautiful 
country” to which the present performance has 
done so much wrong, he may do better in the course 
of the “ years” which he purposes devoting to that 
end. The world (Mr. Thirlmere’s ambition is 
splendid) can afford to await the promised master- 
piece. It is conceivable, but unlikely, that the 
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writing of “Idylls of Spain” gave the author some 
little pleasure; at his next attempt he would be 
well-advised to take thought for his readers. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


Wuite Man’s Arrica. By Poultney Bigelow. London: 
J y Dig 


Harper & Bros. 


WE confess to some feeling of disappointment in 
this book. It is true that the author does not 
profess to write on South African affairs with 
greater knowledge than that acquired by a casual 
trip. But Mr. Poultney Bigelow is an acute observer, 
and we had hoped for something somewhat fresher 
and more original in an account of a country so 
greatly abounding in novelty. However, the book is 
a readable book, and has its points of interest: and 
the illustrations are good—though mostly “ made in 
England.” 

It is probably true that no citizen of one country 
can fully grasp the constitutional position which 
prevails in another. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, that an American citizen (whose own 
Constitution is cut and dried) should fail to grasp the 
various and varying shades of Colonial administration 
and their relations to the Imperial Government. This 
misconception leads him into some ill-considered cen- 
sures of the Home Government as represented by 
the Colonial Office. Especially, for instance, does he 
condemn the prompt action taken by the Imperial 
Government in regard to the Jameson Raid; a 
mistake, in his opinion, “almost equal to that of 
the Raid itself.” This little domestic matter might 
easily and satisfactorily “have been left for settle- 
ment,” whatever that implies, “to a South African 
Tribunal,” whatever that means! Similar deficiency 
of knowledge causes him prophetically to nominate 
President Steyn as “ President of the future United 
States of South Africa.” 

Mr. Bigelow arrived at a most sensational time— 
in May, 1896. He had, of course, an interview with 
President Kruger—few escape that—but we cannot 
say that much light was thrown on the political 
situation by the conversation, which consisted 
chiefly of more or less mythical tales of the 
President’s youth. The President and his simple 
surroundings are, however, graphically described ; 
and certainly “Oom Paul” is a wonderfully pic- 
turesque figure—‘a magnificent anachronism,” as 
Mr. Bigelow aptly calls him. Uneducated, illiterate, 
rough and rugged, obstinate, yet, at times, con- 
ciliatory ; a patriot, and yet (the taint is over all 
South Africa) a patriot who has not secrupled to 
feather his own nest, and the nests of others. The 
history of his country and his own are one. Both 
together have experienced political vicissitudes 
which fall to the lot of few men and of few 
countries. Revolt, exodus, massacre, submission, 
liberty, bankruptcy, annexation, war, independence, 
immigration, discontent, insurrection, incursion, 
renewed independence! 

President Kruger himself has shown pluck, 
endurance, dogged resolution, but never foresight : 
and when confronted with the complex problems of 
administration he has often lacked statesmanship. 
Gold has been at the bottom of his troubles. The 
Orange Free State, fortunate in its lack of mineral 
wealth, has jogged along as a pastoral, friendly, 
peaceful, and orderly State, in which the stranger 
has been welcomed as a citizen and amalgamated 
into the Republic. But for one immigrant who has 
gone to the Orange Free State, a thousand have gone 
to the Transvaal; and immigrants mostly of the 
gold-digging, gold-prospecting, gold-promoting class. 
For years past it had become manifest to everyone, 
except to Kruger and his Hollanders, that this 
Uitlander element would not be content to be taxed 
and muzzled at the same time. Here was the Boer 
opportunity. Taken in time, relaxations combined 
with local restrictions of the franchise would have 





removed a grievance and retained a majority for the 
Boers. Purity, justice, and fiscal freedom would 
have created confidence in the Boer administration, 
But Kruger would have none of these things. His 
sole policy was one of restriction. The franchise 
was limited instead of being extended, taxation 
was increased, corruption abounded, monopolies 
were created, civil rights, freedom of speech and 
of action were further curtailed. A smash was 
inevitable ; and with it, and in accordance with ap 
almost unanimous feeling in South Africa, the Boe; 
rule would have gradually and peacefully come to an 
end, and the Transvaal would have become for 4a]] 
practical purposes an integral part of British South 
Africa. President Kruger was saved not by his 
own wisdom but by the folly of others. The Raid 
reversed the position. It reconstituted the Transvaal 
as a State, and re-guaranteed its independence; 
while it revived, to the advantage of the Boer, the 
racial feeling by then almost extinct. 

But to return to Mr. Bigelow. His interesting 
comparisons between German and British, and 
Portuguese and British colonisation, are gratifying 
to the Englishman. And as regards the native races, 
he gives a due meed of praise to British (Imperial) 
rule as exemplified in Zululand and Basutoland. 
The latter is a marvellous instance of the moral 
power of the white man who represents the “ Great 
Queen”; and also, we may add, of the moral con- 
science of the British nation. Here we have a 
native “reserve” on which no encroachment has 
been allowed. 

“In all Basutoland there is not a single mile of railway; 
not a single road; not a single mining shaft; not a single 
drinking shep; not a single newspaper; nota single demagog2e, 
anarchist, mechanical piano, or any of the other plagues which 
to-day make progress difficult if not dangerous.” 


Our author touches lightly on the great labour 
problem—the problem of South Africa—the difficulty 
of distinguishing in legislation and in fact between 
slavery on the one hand and sloth on the other. 
The marvellous progress of the country, during even 
the last decade, is picturesquely described; and 
certainly, out of the innumerable Colonies which go 
to make up the British Empire, none have such 4 
remarkable past history, and none are likely *o 
have such an interesting future, as those included 
in the White Man’s Africa. 








A PRACTICAL REFORMER. 


A Memoir or ANNE JEMIMA CLOUGH, LATE PRINCIPAL 
or NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By her Niece. 
Blanche Athena Clongh. London: Edward Arnold. 


“Tt seems to me that people have yet to learn what real 
purity is. The indulgence of feelings and desires that are the 
natural offspring of our hearts, that grow up everywhere, in the 
savage and in the refined breast, cannot be said to be impur. 
As refinement increases, the spiritual part of our nature increases 
also. To those who are in a lower stage, the bodily presence 1 
alinost a necessity; but to those who have risen higher, this, 
appears to me, may become of less importance. And surely, as 
woman begins to take a more prominent part in the duties of 
life, this will be acknowledged and practised. The woman will 
no longer leave the business she has entered upon to go after 
her husband. .. . In a holy and beautiful communion she lives 
with her chosen one; but each walks alone in a round of duties, 
and the days of union are the Sabbaths of rest, the foretaste o 
a better life. ... Far would I be from desiring to upset the 
ways of the world; but, at least, I would desire that others 
might differ. Surely married life often becomes dull and hard. 
People enter into close intercourse too suddenly. We all know 
well enough that we are often disgusted with ourselves, and in 
this light must we appear to others; therefore it is a great re.ll 
sometimes to hide ourselves, so that we may wash off the staixs, 
and again look bright, that we may think over our weakness. 
and try to strengthen ourselves.” 


Itisnearly half a century since these remarkable words 
were written in the private journal of a shy and ro 
mantic woman, just entering upon her thirtieth year, 
who—littleas she could then have séen into the future 
—was destined to help on these very ideals moré 
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profoundly than anyone of her generation, and to 
secure by her strong and winning personality the 
devotion of thousands. The full passage is eminently 
characteristic of Miss Clough’s peculiar turn of mind 
and emotional intensity. It illustrates her way of 
facing subjects for herself and quietly, but fear- 
lessly, drawing her own independent conclusions. 
Ico imagination she was often positively audacious, 
and yet was never content with mere theorising. 
She was incapable of leaving things alone; and, with 
a marvellous capacity for turning her hand to what 
may be called local matters and enjoying such tem- 
porary work, she never lost sight of her deep-seated 
ambitions for humanity, or let go a single project 
that might benefit any class or individual. Her 
mind did not work on general principles or through 
logical sequences, but she had a wide and generous 
outlook that reached high issues of ultimate truth. 
She inherited from her mother “a love of what was 
grand and noble and enterprising” ; and, a few days 
before coming of age, recorded a desire “ never to be 
forgotten, to do something great for her country 
which would make her name live for ever.” And 
she added: “ But I am only a woman.” 

Though copiously fertile in resource, sie was 
patient and strong enough to watch and wait. 
Moreover, from diffidence of manner and inbred 
humility, she seldom brought her own schemes 
before the public. ‘ Her method was rather to make 
her own ideas known in intercourse with individuals, 
and to seize any opportunity which might offer of 
forwarding them practically.” She never had the 
power of readily expressing herself, and—avoiding 
the platform as much as possible—preferred drop- 
ping hints where she knew they would be thought- 
fully received. It was only when the more visible 
leaders began to realise how much they owed to her 
initiative and untiring energy that she was forced, 
so to speak, into a position of authority. 

She had been always occupied with educational 
experiments, in Sunday classes and elementary 
schools, or in various private ventures of her own; 
but she did not come to Cambridge till 1871, when 
she was fifty, and her peculiar mission was apparently 
only begun a few years before that date. They 
were, indeed, eventful years, in which the Cambridge 
Locals were thrown open to girls, schoolmistresses 
first banded themselves in associations, and a Royal 
Commission first inquired into girls’ schools. Miss 
Clough bore her part in the whole movement, and, 
through one of her suggestions for raising the 
standard of teaching for girls, became the virtual 
originator of University Extension Lectures. She 
was chiefly engaged, however, in creating and carry- 
ing on the “ North of England Council for Promoting 
the Higher Education of Women,” which did splendid 
work between 1867 and 1875, starting the lectures 
and correspondence classes, discussing methods for 
training teachers, supporting Miss Davies's plan of 
& college for women—the origin of Girton—and 
founding the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company 
and the Cambridge Higher Locals. To assist in the 
preparation for these examinations a scheme of 
lectures for women at Cambridge was organised by 
Professor Sidgwick, who afterwards set up a house 
of residence for students attending them, which 
rapidly grew into Newnham College, the home of 
Miss Clough till her death in 1892. 

This portion of her life was comparatively public, 
but many readers of the memoir will: probably 
realise for the first time how much watchful and 
anxious care was needed to guide a daring enter- 


_prise over the quicksands of criticism and prejudice, 


in full view of an enemy quick to sneer and cavil. 
Miss Clough and her friends were generally regarded 
a3 dangerous faddists, and woe to the cause if any 
young and ardent student dared to lift a finger 
without permission from Mrs. Grundy. She had 
difficulties and times of trouble, but “ was, for the 
most part, silent, and did not either write or speak 
about these matters, so they passed over.” It must 
not be forgotten that from the beginning she had 








the constant sympathy and untiring support of 
Professor Sidgwick and other valued helpers, but 
it was her distinction throughout the years to gain 
many new friends and lose none. 

The unique influence of her entirely noble and 
beautiful character can only be truly known to 
those who came under it; but this able record of 
the growth of Newnham (especially when studied 
in the light of experiences and ambitions narrated 
in the earlier chapters of the book) may give us a 
very full understanding of her aims and methods, 
with a strong impression of her personality. Re- 
turning once more to the quotation from which we 
started, it may be noted that, as in marriage, so in 
education she looked keenly into the condition of 
individuals and sought their improvement. She 
never thought of woman with a big W, or the 
inequalities of sex. She saw that education and 
independence would give the women around her a 
better time every way and widen their views of 
life; therefore she worked for these ends without 
troubling herself about Justice or Rights. She 
respected learning, but was not personally much 
interested in research or philosophy, and scarcely 
associated her college with these abstract matters. 
It was not her pet ambition to prove that women 
could do well in men’s examinations, but to brighten 
her students’ lives and strengthen their characters. 
The vivid curiosity she felt about persons in fiction 
—which led her to talk of “ Anna Karénina, as some- 
one remarked, just as if she was a Newnham student, 
and to discuss what effect higher education would 
have had on Esther Vanborough ’—subtly illustrates 
the concrete working of her mind. 

Undoubtedly, moreover, Miss Clough was cautious 
in action—perhaps a little too much so; she was 
always eager to “make use, as far as possible, of 
institutions and individuals already at work.” The 
different policies adopted by Newnham and Girton, 
which have probably served to strengthen their 
alliance, bring out very clearly the tentative methods 
she preferred. Miss Davies endeavoured to copy the 
men’s curriculum exactly, and thereby show, as 
quickly as possible, that it was suitable for women, 
Miss Clough chose rather to offer immediate assist- 
ance to a greater number by modifying the course 
of study and rules of residence to meet the limita- 
tions of girls’ schools and the transitional condition 
of women’s lives. She saw no reason why some, who 
had been less efficiently prepared than men before 
entering college, should not have more time to work 
for the triposes, and why others, who had not brains 
or strength for the highest examinations, should not 
benefit by the new opportunities for culture and 
development. In other words, she thought more of 
the individuals for whom she was working than of 
any ultimate general principle. In practice her con- 
cessions were undoubtedly helpful, and no difficulty 
has been found in raising the standard of work to 
academic requirements, since other institutions in 
different parts of the country have supplied the 
particular want which she refused to neglect. 

We have designedly dwelt rather on Miss Clough’s 
originality and strength of mind than on her sweet 
nature and charming manner. She was a great as 
well as a lovable and good woman, and the former 
quality is more rare. Her greatness was not only in 
acts and thoughts but in herself, though it never 
became conspicuous, and has often been overlooked. 
Those who worked with or under her now realise 
that they have left the presence of one who, 
with far-seeing wisdom and dauntless courage, had 
fought and conquered in her own battles; who had 
nothing petty in her soul, and yet found no detail in 
helping beneath her care; and whose whole mind 
and will were devoted to searching and honourable 
reform. 

The memoir is thoroughly worthy of its subject, 
and must earn the gratitude of every reader. A 
complicated story has been clearly and simply told ; 
a complicated character has been drawn with rare 
tact and sympathy. 
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FICTION.* 


MariMeE 0’ tHE Corner. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). London: Harper & Brothers. 

A Grrv’s AWAKENING. By J. H. Crawford. London: John 
Macqueen. 
OVER THE HILLs, 

& Co. 
SWEETNEss and simplicity always mark the rural 
idylls of M. E. Francis, and in her latest story, 
“* Maime o’ the Corner,” those agreeable qualities are 
to be found abundantly as ever, whilst the welcome 
humour and shrewdly observant characterisation 
preserve it from any suspicion of sentimentality. 
The story is a sad one, and the very homeliness of 
its pathos intensifies the sadness, for the reader feels 
that “an ower-true tale” is here being revealed to 
him, and that the depths of intolerable want and 
loneliness into which the hapless heroine is plunged 
have been plumbed only too surely by many a poor 
creature of whose life-history the author has 
been cognisant. But if Mrs. Francis harrows 
us with her vivid descriptions of what poverty really 
means to its victims, she is merciful in the end, and 
shows that she can paint with equal success a 
picture of the brighter side of rustic life. Maime 
herself is a charming creation, fascinating in her 
purity, her ignorance, and her unsmirched beauty 
of soul. She is only a little workhouse waif of 
humanity, dowered with a_ strangely spiritual 
loveliness and grace, but condemned by hard fate 
to toil beyond her strength from earliest child- 
hood, uncheered by the love of parent or kins- 
folk, finding her only consolation in the affec- 
tion that exists between herself and her old 
foster-father, Tom Prescott. Presently even 
that small tie is snapped by death, and Maime 
is cast forth afresh upon the stern justice of the 
world that has no pity for nameless foundlings. She 
takes service with a neighbouring farmer, whose 
wife, a woman of unbending harshness, treats the 
pretty workhouse-girl with a hardness that amounts 
to cruelty. Mrs. Newton’s proud scorn, however, is 
tempered with maternal fears, for her son, young 
Will Newton, shows symptoms of becoming smitten 
by Maime’s undeniable beauty. Enraged by the 
prospect of a mésalliance so degrading, Mrs. Newton 
drives away the poor girl with cruel insults; and 
Maime’s cup of bitterness overflows when, some 
months later, she discovers that her handsome 
lover’s passion has already evaporated, and that he 
repudiates any intention of marrying her. Struck 
to the heart by the knowledge of Will Newton's 
unmanly baseness, she turns in her despair and 
loneliness to the one human being who really cares 
for her. This is Joe Beattie, a farm-lad, whom she 
has known from her childhood, an ugly, ignorant, 
but loyal-hearted creature, whose life is as lonely 
and friendless as her own. Under the rough husk 
of his uncouthness lies a nature of tenderest chivalry, 
and Maime becomes his wifo, without love, but with 
absolute confidence. They go to Liverpool, and there 
they starve silently, in that tragic muteness of the 
very poor. Mrs. Francis bas told her pitiful tale 
with infinite tenderness, and the delicacy of touch 
which we have learnt to expect from her is here 
conspicuous. There is poetry as well as pathos in 
this pretty story, and the character of Joe Beattie 
is drawn with great skill and insight. We can 
thoroughly recommend “ Maime o’ the Corner” as a 
piece of refined and graceful literary workmanship. 

A certain picturesque charm pervades the pages 
of Mr. J. H. Crawford’s very fantastic novel entitled 
“ A Girl's Awakening,” and prevents the critic from 
dwelling too severely upon the very manifest defects 
of the book as a work of art. Mr. Crawford pos- 
sesses sO many agreeable qualities of style and 
sentiment, his sketches of wild nature are so 
gracefully done, his touches of dreamy poetry 
and dainty fancy are so full of quaint originality, 


3y Mary Findlater. London: Methuen 





* Erratum.—We regret that in our review of “‘ Menotah” last week the name 
of the author, Mr. E. G, Henham, was unfortunately misprinted Neuham. 





that one is almost inclined to look with a lenient 
eye upon the grotesque unreality of his heroine's 
adventures, the crudity of the dialogue, and the 
general incoherence of the narrative. Narcisse, 
the heroine in question, is a mysterious being 
whose motives are as inscrutable as her conversation 
is unintelligible in its monosyllabic brevity. She is 
no girl of flesh and blood, this woodland nymph 
whose nocturnal wanderings bulk so largely in the 
story. Impalpable and intangible as the shadows 
amongst which she loves to roam, Narcisse is a dryad 
rather than a live woman of these unromantic days, 
Yet in her very shadowiness lies a certain dreamy 
charm; and if the innocence, or ignorance, which 
the author ascribes to her may seem incredible to 
the reader, it must be confessed that the rare nimbus 
of romance surrounds her very prettily. With 
Narcisse’s first lover, though, we confess we have no 
patience at all, for Alan Fordyce is a very poor 
creature indeed, whose feeble philanderings, as 
here detailed at fall length, produce a distinctly 
nauseating impression. After various more or less 
compromising episodes in his society, Narcisse— 
still abnormally guileless—finds a less half-hearted 
admirer, whom she speedily admits to an even more 
dangerous degree of intimacy. The author apparently 
intendshis heroine to pass through the fire unharmed, 
fierce as the flames may be; and so, after an interval, 
Narcisse emerges from her social obscurity in the 
Scottish village, and bursts upon the horizon as 4 
full-fledged London actress. (Mr. Crawford omits to 
tell us by what means this untrained rustic was 
enabled to effect so puzzling a transformation.) 
The book cannot be seriously regarded as a novel, 
since the characters it seeks to portray bear no 
relation to those of real life, nor have we for many 
a day met anything quite so exasperatingly futile 
as the dialogue set forth in “ A Girl’s Awakening” ; 
but, despite these patent defects of construction, the 
story leaves an impression of vague charm, an aroma 
of romance and fantasy, all too rare in the fiction of 
the day. 

“Over the Hills” is a charming romance which, 
in spite of its pastoral-sounding title, is full of 
incident. The scene of events is Scotland, and the 
time the early ‘fifties of the present century. The 
story begins with the marriage of Jane Anne 
Jerningham and the Minister of Glarn. The bride 
is one of those women who, colourless alike in 
appearance and character, and destined to lead an 
uneventful existence, by force of circumstances 
rather than by any power which they actually 
possess influence the fortunes of others. Jane 
Anne serves to link together the destinies of 
her step-son, Lewis Campbell, and her cousin, 
Dinah Jerningham. They are well suited to one 
another: serious, steadfast Dinah supplying the 
practical element which is wanting in Lewis, who 
is always inclined to act on the impulse of the 
moment. But though the minister’s son admires 
the nobility of Dinah’s character, there is at first 
nothing of the lover in his attitude towards her, he 
being already a victim to the charms of a third 
person. Annie Fraser, like her school-friend Dinah, 
has also a practical mind, but in her case it is 
united with a spiritual face, a selfish heart, and 
a cunning nature which is fatal to the happiness 
of others. In spite of her defects, there is 4 
charm about Annie’s personality irresistible to 
most men, and one of wider experience and higher 
rank than Lewis is not proof against her magic, 
though he half sees through her wiles. This is 
Lord Glarn, a man whose life has already been 
shadowed by an unhappy marriage. Annie loves 
Lewis with as much warmth as one of her shallow 
nature is capable of feeling, but when, at a critical 
moment, she has to choose between a struggle 
against poverty with him and the possible chance 
of marrying Lord Glarn, whose wife is dying, her 
love is too weak to stand the test. To become 
Marchioness of Glarn is the object of her ambition, 
and she attains it in a way which is as surprising to 
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her as it is to the reader, but not before she has 
committed a crime, for which her former lover, 
rather than betray her, suffers in silence. The 
revelation of Annie’s true character releases Lewis 
from the enchantment in which she has held him, 
and circumstances once more combining to lead 
Dinah across his path, it is not long before he 
becomes conscious of his love for her. But the 
consequences of Annie’s wrong-doing separate them 
for a time, and had it not been for the saving power 
of Dinah’s love and courage, would have parted 
them for ever. The history of these lovers and of 
Annie and her victims is chronicled simply and 
naturally; it is effective without any striving after 
effect on the part of the writer. The characters are 
true to life, and the book is as fresh and strong as 
the winds blowing over the hills at Glarn. 





MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


PERHAPS it is to diversify the somewhat prosaic life 
of a well-ordered nursery—wherein English children 
of the well-to-do classes spend more of their lives 
than the children of any other nation in the world 
—that their entertainers take such pains to be 
amusing, fantastic, extravagant. Fally two-thirds 
of the Christmas books before us suggest “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” and a fair proportion contain topical 
allusions, after the manner of a Christmas pantomime, 
This amuses the givers, but we doubt whether the 
happy little people who will receive the books this 
day week will quite appreciate the hits at com- 
pany promoters and other butts of the day which 
diversify “Tom, Unlimited,’ by Martin L. War- 
borough, illustrated by Miss Gertrude Bradley 
(Grant Richards). However, the book is lively and 
amusing enough—-even to the critic in a hurry ; and 
so are the “ First Book of Krab,” by his Honour Judge 
Parry, with illustrations by Archie MacGregor 
(David Nutt), and “The Wallypug in London,” by 
G. E. Farrow, illustrated by Alan Wright (Methuen), 
“King Longbeard,” by Barrington MacGregor, illus- 
trated in black and white by Charles Robinson (John 
Lane), is another fantastic book with delightfully 
“ esthetic” drawings; and “ Elsie’s Adventures 
in Fairyland,” by Bedford Pollard (Elliot Stock), 
has suggestive allusions to mythology and 
science, with a flavour of Lewis Carroll besides, 
“The Revelations of a Sprite,” edited and illus- 
trated by Hal Jackson (T. Fisher Unwin), is of 
somewhat the same type. “All the Way to 
Fairyland,’ by Evelyn Sharp, with gorgeous 
illustrations in colour by Mrs. Percy Dearmer 
(John Lane) is a kind of development of last 
year’s Wymps—the Wymps, in fact, grown older, 
and with their hair plaited in pigtails, but not 
otherwise less quaint. Extravaganza culminates in 
the elaborate nonsense from the other side of the 
Atlantic of “The Dumpies,’ by Frank Verbeck, 
illustrated by Albert Bigelow Paine (Kegan Paul)— 
oddly shaped, oddly illustrated, oddly worded, and 
altogether a book to catch the eye among the rest. 
Another Transatlantic book for older children is 
“ Short Stories for Short People,” by Alicia Aspinwall, 
illustrated by Marie L. Danforth (J. F. Shaw & Co.), 
which is introduced by Colonel T. W. Higginson as fol- 
lowing the line of pure imagination found in Grimm's 
“Household Stories” and in Hans Andersen. It is 
eminently amusing, even though the English child 
knows not the joy of squash pie. Other books of 
quaint fantasy are “ Butterfly Ballads and Stories 
in Rhyme,” by Helen Atteridge, illustrated by 
Gordon Browne, Lewis Wain, and others (John 
Milne) ; “Songs for the Children,” with pictures in 
black and white by Sidney Heath (Chapman & 
Hall); Hamish Hendry’s “ Red Apple and Silver 
Bells,” illustrated by Alice B. Woodward (Blackie & 
Sor), which rather recalls the “ Child’s Garden of 
Verse” of R. L. Stevenson; and “Just Forty 
Winks” (same author and publishers). Miss 
Gertrude M. Bradley contributes charming drawings 








to this latter; and golf is one of the subjects 
of allusion. Of a more old-fashioned type are 
“The Bear’s Kingdom,” by Eva C. Rogers (Sunday 
School Union); “The Gentlemanly Giant,” by 
Beata Francis, illustrated by Geoffrey Strahan 
(Hodder & Stoughton), a book of short fairy 
tales without topical allusions; ‘“ Adventures in 
Toyland,” by Edith King Hall (Blackie & Son), 
which strikes us as distinctly well done; and 
“Gladys in Grammarland,” by Aubrey Mayhew 
Allen, illustrated by Claudine (Roxburghe Press), a 
sort of pantomime of the parts of speech. “The 
Laughterof Peterkin,” by Fiona Macleod, illustrated by 
Sunderland Rollinson (Constable & Co.), is of a higher 
cast—Keltic stories retold, with a tinge of the Keltic 
melancholy. ‘A Houseful of Rebels,” by Walter C. 
Rhoades, illustrated by Patten Wilson (Constable & 
Co.), is a capitally told story with an element of 
fairy tale, and a moral lesson at the end. “A Smile 
within a Tear,’ by Lady Gwendolen Ramsden, is a 
group of fairy stories which look pretty; and “ The 
Monkey that would not Kill” (Hodder & Stoughton) 
has a special interest as being the work of the late 
Professor Drummond. It is a capital story, too, and 
its history may be read in the preface. 

A whole pile of baby books demand notice. “ Baby 
Lays,” by A. Stow and E. Calvert (Elkin Mathews), 
are not too smart for Baby, and are really what they 
claim to be. “ Nursery Rhymes,” illustrated by 
Francis D. Bedford in brilliantly Pre-Raphaelite 
fashion (Methuen), is a charming book. ‘“ The Ting- 
Lings” (Dean & Son) contains really funny coloured 
pictures of little Chinese children having a high old 
time in London, by C. W. Saalburg, with verses by 
Hugh Taite. A more xsthetic and less rollicking 
work is “The Dear Old Nursery Songs,” prettily 
illustrated by Constance Haslewood (F. Warne & 
Co.). But Polly Flinders is too nicely dressed 
even to sit among the cinders; and, in fact, in the 
picture she is just warming her toes at some dis- 
tance from a brazier of medizval fashion, a con- 
cession to the needs of art sure to be resented in the 
nursery. Messrs. Warne have a host of A BC’s— 
naval, Biblical, and comic, and a spelling book in 
which you see the picture, and then spell the name 
by ingenious machinery ; while Dean & Sons, besides 
a brilliant Army A BC very much up-to-date, have 
toy books and nursery rhymes which more than 
sustain their fame. 

The historical romance is sparsely represented 
among the books before us. But “ Untold Tales 
of the Past,” by Beatrice Harraden, illustrated by 
H. R. Millar (Blackwood), is a set of pretty little 
stories, not in themselves historical, about famous 
personages, including Phidias and Joan of Arc. “The 
Dutch in the Medway” (James Clarke & Co.) is a 
reprint of a book published by Charles Knight in 
1845, written by Charles Macfarlane, who died a 
poor brother of the Charterhouse and wrote much 
of the “ Pictorial History of England.” It is a read- 
able story, and is described by Mr. G. W. Offor, its 
present editor, as an introduction to “ Pepys’ Diary.” 

Among a host of other books for older children we 
can only mention “ Half a Dozen Boys” and “ Half a 
Dozen Girls,” by Anna Chapin Ray (John F. Shaw & 
Co.); “The Luck of the Eardleys,”’ by Sheila E. 
Braine (Blackie & Son); “The Lady of Holt Dene,” 
by Mrs. Emma Marshall (Griffith, Farran & Co.) ; 
“Princess Sarah: The History of a Violinist,” by 
John Strange Winter ; “ A Lonely Little Lady,” by 
Dolf Wyllarde (Hatchards), in which there is a good 
deal of peerage; “In Strange Quarters: A Thrilling 
Story of Constantinople” (and other places), by 
Edwin Hodder (Hodder & Stoughton); “The Fairy 
Stepmother,” by Esca Gray (James Clarke & Co.), 
which is not a fairy book save in its title; a group 
of sea stories—“ In the Swing of the Sea” (Nisbet), 
by J. Macdonald Bailey ; “The Gold Ship,” by F. M. 
Holmes (Sampson. Low), a decidedly “ nineteenth- 
century yarn”; and “The Vanished Yacht,” by 
E. Harcourt Burrage (Nelson); “ Tales from the 
Veld,’ by E. Glanville (Chatto & Windus); and 
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“ The Missionary Sheriff,” by Octave Thanet (Harper), 
an American tale out of the common run. 

Of a different type is the Rev. H. R. Haweis’s 
“Tdeals for Girls” (James Bowden): a book of sensible, 
humorous, kindly advice to various types of girl 
which is interesting to other people also. “The 
Making of Matthias,” by J. S. Fletcher, illustrated by 
Lucy Kemp (John Lane), stands quite alone as a 
history of the formation of a character—a book 
of a high religious and moral tone, with a pleasant 
atmosphere of country life. ‘ Verse Fancies,” by 
Edward L. Levetus, with illustrations by Celia 
Levetus (Chapman & Hall), is an attractive book 
for the drawing-room table. Finally, we may note, 
among other books for the elders, a handsome edition 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” (Bliss, Sands & Co.), with 
twenty-four rather modern and secular illustrations; 
“To be Had in Remembrance,” compiled by A. E. 
Chance, with floral illustrations by B. Montague 
Pollock (Elliot Stock), a sort of text book for daily 
use, with texts drawn from many sources, and a 
strong tinge of patient sadness; and—to go back to 
secular things—“ The Homes and Haunts of Sir 
Walter Scott,” by G. G. Napier (Maclehose), with 
really magnificent photogravures, recalling the steel 
engravings of an earlier day. 





THE “NOBLE ART.” 


By R. G. Allanson-Winn. The Isthmian Library. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

THE athletic accomplishment of boxing deserves a 
better fate than to be associated with the strains 
and stresses of the modern glove-fight as practised 
at the National Sporting Club. The nomenclature 
of the prize-ring, indeed, is now archzeological, and the 
science of the “ noble art’ is removed—in theory, at 
least—from its brutality. The morbid gloating over 
two human beings pounding each other’s faces into 
pulp for three hours cannot now be gratified in this 
country : though it must be admitted that the 
modern professional glove-fight, while outwardly 
more decorous, has aggravations of brutality which 
are peculiarly its own. The athletic training of the 
boxer can be equally well acquired without the test 
of realistic pugilism ; and—if boxing is practised, and 
not merely looked at as a gladiatorial spectacle—the 
very convenient accomplishment can still have its 
beneficial effect in society. 

It is good for all young men at College to be 
trained in boxing and singlestick. The powerful art 
of self-defence is easily carried about. <A good hazel 
stick in daylight can, in the hands of the expert, 
work wonders with a ruflian on the road. And in 
a row, where one has to risk much to rescue an 
attacked man or woman, the proper use of the fists 
comes quickly home. The really most accomplished 
in these two parts of athletic training are the 
slowest to be quarrelsome, for their tempers have 
been already regulated by strict discipline; but 
when they are called upon to defend themselves 
or others in distress against the cowardly attacks 
of the scheming ruffian, they can with telling advan- 
tage give evidence of their training. It is somewhat 
irritating to meet with men who say that a sound 
knowledge of boxing or singlestick is of no use in 
a row. You can, when trained, measure distance 
with a practised eye; you can at once detect the 
blatant and offensive bully. The science of boxing 
is for self-defence, and is not to be debased in a 
worthless cause. You can, as an expert, follow 
out to the letter of the fists Shakespeare’s sensible 
advice— 


BoxIna. 


“ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear “t that the opposed may beware of thee.” 


Napoleon once said, with bitterness, “Confound 
those English! they don’t know when they are 
beaten.” He recognised the tough, ingrained hardi- 
ness of the patriotic race. Danger was the last 
thing to annoy him; and, in fact, many other sports 








are far more dangerous—viz. football, polo, hunting 
and steeplechasing—and the expenditure in the train. 
ing is comparatively small. Besides, to become a 
good boxer it is not necessary to be a spectator at 
prizefights, either of the ancient or the modery 
type; for boxing is a manly sport requiring charac. 
teristic strength, courage, agility, and self-denial. 

Mr. Allanson-Winn has done his work well; his 
opinions on the subject have already been criticised 
in his previous work, and he has benefited by the 
wholesome views. The book is admirably illustrate 
with eighteen plates representing boxers in various 
positions; these graphically show the strength and 
weakness of the several movements. <A few descrip. 
tions of the most famous prizefights with the 
knuckles have been collected as aids to assist 
students in their efforts to attain a thoroughly 
theoretical as well as practical knowledge of the 
subject; they show the superiority of agility and 
pluck over weight and temper. The author dwells 
upon style, leg-work, straightness in hitting, guard- 
ing, and feints, with well-selected examples. He 
considers that straight hitting is an acquired art: 
for no one was ever born who started hitting 
straight by the light of Nature. And to be 
successful there must be no previous indication of 
the movement either by shuffling the feet or 
drawing back the hand and so showing the hit, 
The great art of the immortal Sayers was in the 
double or following up straight hit, at which no one 
could touch him. The author advocates the practice 
of going through the movements before a mirrcr, 
so as to notice most readily the effect of mistakes, 
and especially that too common weakness of turning 
in the left toe and thereby pulling the hit across, 

To make one more powerfully serviceable in an 
accidental row, the author recommends a training in 
wrestling. The boxing keeps your man ata distance; 
when, however, he gets to close quarters, short-arm 
hits and wrestling will be necessary if he is to be 
properly disposed of. For example, suppose a rough 
fellow gets your head “in chancery,” you may either 
set to work punching him with both your hands or 
use the backfall in wrestling. Much care is given to 
the illustration of judicious “timing.” There is 
nothing in the art which requires greater accuracy 
of eye, and knowledge of reach and speed, than this 
very delicate operation. This can only be appreciated 
by an old hand; but all should go on trying to 
improve their speed and straight hitting, and 
practise with the best man to be found. 

One should never forget that, when assailed on 
the highway, he has only to think of self-defence, 
whatever be the consequences. Gangs of roughs 
have recently made certain highways almost im- 
passable to decent people; but these are the kicking, 
violent roughs who are usually bent on plunder of 
some sort, and they are not “ knifers” asarule. If 
one is compelled to defend his life in such circum- 
stances, he must never hesitate to use his best 
endeavours to disable his assailant. It is no nse 
being kind and considerate on such occasions. He 
must go for a vital part and hit hard; for the 
cowardly assailant is a pest to society, and must be 
treated as such. A good thick stick is the first 
rampart, then come the fists, and then, as a dernier 
ressort, a clean pair of heels. 

Some have erroneously asserted that the train- 
ing of boxing really shortens life; for the average 
age of ten of the most celebrated prizefighters of 
the older school in this country was seventy-one 
years. Tom Sayers was an exception—he departed 
this life at the early age of thirty-eight; he died 
of consumption, and it is said that his rather 
rapid decline was accelerated by dissipation. In 
fact, the régime of training has a most salutary 
and lasting effect, if carried out according to the 
author's directions. There must be, however, & 
natural aptitude for the art. Incessant practice 
will do much; careful training will almost work 
miracles ; but if Nature has not given the initial 
impress of suitability, the highest prominence will 
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never be attained. Yet in any case the training and 
practice will enable a man to be a far more formid- 
able antagonist in a row than he would be without 
his boxing knowledge. 

The author concludes his interesting volume with 
some good practical hints for beginners. Of course, 
as in golf or any other sport, experience is the best 
teacher in boxing; yet attention to these maxims 
will help the tyro to throw off any initial crudeness. 
The rules governing contests for the Queensberry 
Cup are appended, with critical remarks by the 
author. Looking over the list of champions in the 
prize-ring from 1719 to 1863— when legislation 
rightly and humanely stopped the brutal form of 
the “ noble art ’—we find that Jem Mace is the only 
survivor; and he must be still going strong, since 
in September of the present year, 1897, he was well 
enough, at the ripe age of sixty-seven, to stand up 
for three rounds with Mike Donovan, a much 
younger man. Strip the “noble art” of its brutality, 
and it displays as much as any athletic sport the 
power of individuality, manliness, activity and self- 
control. 





AN INEXACT HISTORIAN. 


Tre Cavrcu OF Esocriaxp BEFORE THE REFORMATION. By the Rey. 
Dyson Hague, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Tae author of this book is a well-meaning man, but it would be 
going much too far to say that he was well-informed. He has 
had the skill to select an excellent subject, but his skill las not 
extended either to the verifying of his material or to his mode 
of treating it. He has the merest modicum of historical sense, 
and his authorities are, for the most part, very remote from the 
originals. He frequently quotes Kurtz, as if on English 
matters Kurtz were a competent guide; and even Bede he 
seems to know only at second hand, for he quotes one of his 
most familiar passages not directly but as given in D’Aubigné. 
A good sample of his style and general helplessness is his 
account of the planting of religion in England: “ When, where, 
and by whom the Church of England was founded will never 
probably be certainly known. Perhaps it was by some soldier 
r merehant converts of St. Paul; perhaps by some apostolic 
men; perhaps even by St. Paul himself. It is possible that 
some of the Syrian Christians, who were scattered abroad on the 
death of Stephen, penetrated even to Britain preaching the 
Word. Or more likely that Bran, the father of Caractacus, or 
Caradoe, the British king, first brought to his native land the 
glad news of Christ.” It would be hard to find within the same 
compass a greater number of unsifted conjectures. On the same 
page he tells us that “the ancient British Church, or Celtie 
Church, had a formal organisation—bishops, liturgy, and clergy”; 
but he does not tell us that the bishops of the Celtie Church 
were not diocesan—not, indeed, bishops in his sense at all, and 
existed alike both in Wales and in Ireland in numbers and 
with funetions which make them in every respect a contrast to 
the high officers who now bear that honourable name. He gives 
a long list of many things which were in universal use in the 
Catholie Church of the sixth century, but which, he says, are 
“now disallowed in the Church of England.” Asa matter of 
fact almost all the things he enumerates are in full force in 
many Anglican churches to-day. But he is given to looseness 
of speech. He says there is in the Church of England no 
“shadow of authority for the words ‘mass’ and ‘masses,’” and 
immediately adds, “ yet all these thiugs were known and practised 
in the early Christian Church before the end of the third century 
of the Christian era.” It will be news to scholars that the words 
“mass” and “ masses” were known so early. 
_ But the book is a book that calls for no extended notice. It 
is a subject on which a good and impartial history ought to be 
Written, but the writer must have another sort of equipment 
than is possessed by this author. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
Letts’s Diarres For 1898. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd 


Messzs, CassELL & Co. have sent us a selection of their 
 Letts’s Diaries for 1898.” Taking them altogether—Office, 
C lerical, Medical, Housekeeper'’s, Pocket, and other editions— 
the first most noticeable feature is the flexibility and durability 
ot the binding and the excellence of the paper. These two 
pnts, even more than their artistic appearance, make ‘all the 
difference between diaries which are a source of constant satis- 
faction and those which are a daily annoyance to the user. 
Loose perpetual covers for the Office Editions, fitted with a 
ock and key, are supplied’ by Messrs. Cassell, whick will 





keep them private and protect the diary for many years. 
The series is too large for details to be given of each. 
Perhaps the most tempting of all to a literary man or woman 
is No. 1, which, besides giving a clear page for each day in the 
year, contains a very instructive almanac, an index, and a cash 
supplement. Among the charming pocket-books received we 
may note Nos. 18, 22, the Oblong Metallic (61), the Waistcoat 
Pocket (in case), the Alexandra, Nos. 14 and 99, the Card Case 
(16), Nonpareil, and Compact Pocket Diary. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE” cover a wide period, 
but fill a small space. They open with the year 1833, and the 
last entry in them was made in 1884. They consist of pithy 
and pointed comments on men and movements in literature and 
science. A couple of hours is all that is required to read the 
book through, for its pages are boldly printed and are not many. 
Mr. White was born in 1811 and died in 1893; and all that life 
had to offer him at the start was a place at his father’s bench 
as a journeyman cabinet-maker. The story of his pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties is briefly dismissed in the opening 
pages; but it was remarkable enough to merit the attention of 
the indefatigable Dr. Smiles, supposing that an expanded 
edition of “Self-Help” is in contemplation. White had 
industry as well as ambition, social tact as well as sturdy self- 
reliance, and—since in a paragraph a crowd of details must be 
left unsaid—he became sub-librarian to the Royal Society in 
1844, a position which, in the course of a few years, he exchanged 
for the much more responsible post of assistant secretary. He 
was a good linguist, and his education, though strictly limited 
in certain respects, was accurate as far as it went, and 
thoroughly practical. He inspired trust, possessed a lively 
humour, ial slipped gradually into confidential relations with 
many eminent men with whom he was brought into contact 
through his official position. No attempt has been made to 
polish or expand these rough jottings—indeed, it would have 
been an unpardonable liberty for an alien hand to intermeddle 
with such vigorous and characteristic statements, evidently 
made on the spur of the moment. Mr. White’s brother, who 
edits the volume, might have scored out a few allusions 
to living men, though it is only fair to add there are no glaring 
indiscretions in the book. Many celebrities of the century, 
and notably Faraday and Tyndall, Lyell and Huxley. Wheat- 
stone and Airy, and last, but not least, Carlyle and Tennyson 
cross the page in conversation or reminiscence. Here is a 
glimpse of Michael Faraday in his serene and gracious old 
age. He called at Burlington House on one of the dark days 
just before Christmas in 1858. “I expressed my pleasure at 
seeing him look so well, and asked him if he were writing a 
paper for the Royal Society. He shook his head, ‘ No, I am 
too old.’ ‘Too old! Why, age brings wisdom.’ ‘ Yes, but one 
may overshoot the wisdom.’ ‘ You cannot mean that you have 
outlived your wisdom?’ ‘Something like it, for my memory is 
gone. If I make an experiment I forget before twelve hours 
are over whether the result is positive or negative, and how can 
I write a paper if such is the case? No, I must content my- 
self with giving lectures to children.’”” Tennyson comes upon 
the scene more frequently than anybody else, and not always in 
the most amiable mood. He kicked at the penalties of fame 
when romantic people, whom he had enslaved with his poetry, 
began in the enthusiasm of hero-worship to invade his haunts 
at Faringford. He seems to have had a nervous horror of 
strangers, and was at times rather outspoken in his contempt 
of guileless men and women, who pursued him with the best 
intentions. The families who came down in swarms in the 
summer, and tramped about the Downs from morning till 
night, appear to have settled the question of an alternative 
house at Haslemere as a place of refuge during what are 
commonly called the holiday months of the year. “Ten- 
nyson thinks of writing something more about King 
Arthur,” states Mr. White under date August 14th, 1860, 
urged by Mr. Gladstone and others. He commonly composes 
whilst smoking, and keeps the lines long in his head before he 








° Tur Jourxats OF WALTER WHITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
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writes them down. He once had three hundred lines in mind 
concerning Lancelot and San Grail, and lost them all through 
leaving them too long unwritten.” One of the most diverting 
bits in the book is a talk at Cheyne Row between Carlyle and 
Kingsley on Defoe and Dickens, Macaulay and the Iron Duke, 
and the Puritans, whom Kingsley asserted first started the 
notion that the way to heaven was by infinite jaw. The Volun- 
teer movement was just then in the first flush of its popularity, 
and Carlyle, though less enthusiastic than Kingsley over it, 
admitted with characteristic dryness that it was at least a“ good 
thing for all that number of men to get themselves washed and 
cleaned and used to punctual habits.” But it is time to leave 
the book, though we feel we have merely suggested rather than 
exhausted its charm, 

The love of the country and of the contemplative life are both 
in evidence in Mr. Mead Brigg’s pleasant essays entitled “ By 
Roadside and River.” Books of this sort are often marked by 
the affectation of simplicity, and, of all the minor hypocrisies of 
life, that is surely the most detestable. Only a man who had 
lived much with Nature and knew the full gamut of her 
capricious moods could have written as subtle and poetic essays 
as those entitled “ Where the Plough Cuts Deep” and “A 
Stormy Night for a Ramble.” Woodcraft and birdlore are both 
in the book, for the writer is a bit of a botanist and a good deal 
of a naturalist. Fortunately he carries his knowledge lightly, 
and looks at the fields and woodlands with unconventional, 
quick, and imaginative eyes. 

Three or four books which do not stir enthusiasm may stand 
together, not in the pillory but in a paragraph. Pearls from the 
lips of the much-belanded author of “ The Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
and other appeals to the melting mood of the British public, are 
freely scattered in “The Ian Maclaren Year-Book.” They 
begin: “It’s a shairp trial, wife”; or, “ A’ gaed up to the Manse 
last nicht”’; or, yet again, “‘ Jamie’; and a flush of joy came 
over the pale, thin face” ; and if we do not know the rest, we at 
least know that the man of feeling is upon us with tit-bits con- 
sisting of slices of souls daintily culled from life’s sanctities. 
Weare regaled also, by way of vari. ty, with snatches of home- 
letical literature. It seems impossible to imagine that there can 
be an audience for such a book; for the person who could sit 
down deliberately to imbibe the wit and wisdom of Ian Maclaren 
in sugary homeopathic daily doses from January lst to December 
3lst must be fearfully and wonderfully made in another accepta- 
tion of the term than that of the Psalter.—* Crown Jewels” 
is the silly title of a laudatory book on queens who have reigned 
in their own right in England, or were the consorts of our kings. 
It is written in an exaggerated strain; and we fear, in spite of 
the hope which Lady Herbert of Lea expresses in the Preface, 
it is not likely to “ dissipate hereditary prejudices” so far as the 
verdict of history in regard to superstitious and narrow-minded 
princesses is concerned.—An anonymous “Selection from the 
Works of Thomas De Quincey ” has just appeared which scarcely 
ealls for even passing comment, since the compiler is himself 
apparently unable to adduce a single reason for the existence of 
the volume. De Quincey does not lend himself to such treat- 
ment, especially at the hands of the maladroit.—A little book 
which seeks to gather together in a pithy, picturesque manner 
the gist of what history, tradition, and research are able to tell 
about “ William Shakespeare,” has just been compiled by Mr. 
Cuthbertson. We suppose the monograph is intended as a 
cheap prize-book for boys, and, if that is the ease, we can 
commend it as a skilful treatment of the meagre facts. 

“Debrett,” in all the glory of scarlet and gold and the 
dignity which may reasonably be supposed to have come through 
years of confidential intercourse not merely with the nobility 
but with the decorated classes, both small and great, is with us 
once more in all the authority of its one hundred and fifty-eighth 
year of issue. As usual, it is full of explicit and authoritative 
statements concerning all persons bearing hereditary or courtesy 
titles. It gives also information about companions of all the 
various orders, and deftly threads the maze presented by the 
collateral branches of the peerage and baronetage. It will sur- 
prise no one to learn that the bestowal of honours during the 
sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign was quite exceptional. The 
list contains upwards ef five hundred and thirty names, and 
includes new peers, privy councillors, baronets, knights and 
companions of the various civil or military orders. Two peer- 
ages and four baronetages have become extinct within the year. 
A new feature in this issue is a list of firms holding Royal 
warrant of appointment to the Queen and the Prince and hicoue 
of Wales. ebrett, in short, lives up to its reputation, and 
easily holds the most important place amongst current books of 
dignitaries.—“ Whitaker's Almanack” for 1898 has been sub- 
jected to rigid supervision, and various practical improvements 
have been made in an indispensable book of reference. For 
instance, the army and navy estimates are now given in tabular 
form. The section relating to the Post Office has been re- 
arranged, an able summary of facts and statistics relating to our 
food supply has been added, and in fifty other directions a skilfal 
attempt has been made to deal with the most recent and valuable 
facts in every department of knowledge in a pithy and business- 
like way. The English Citizen’s Diary is one of the most useful 
features of the work. 
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